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XLV, 2 WHOLE No. 178 


I.—ON THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF PLATO’S LAWS 
AND MINOS. 


By the kindness of Professor Gildersleeve I was able to pub- 
lish in Volumes XII to XVI of this journal collations of the 
old Armenian version of Plato, which comprises the Euthyphro, 
Apology, Timaeus, Laws and Minos. I never completed these 
studies for the Timaeus, Minos and Laws VII-XII, but waited 
for Schanz to complete his edition, which he never lived to do. 
Meanwhile Professor Burnet has finished his task and Professor 
E. B. England his scholarly commentary on the Laws. With 
their aid I resume my work. 

And first let me supplement my remarks in Vol. XII of the 
A.J. P. on the family of the text which the Armenian trans- 
lator, Gregory Magistros, used about the year A. D. 1000, espe- 
cially in respect of the Laws. A lacuna of 687 letters is shared 
by it, by the Paris Codex 1807 (Burnet’s A) and by Codex 
Vaticanus Graecus 1 (Burnet’s O and Bekker’s ©). It extends 
from 783B zaidwv 8€ to 783 D xadds, and there is no homoio- 
teleuton to explain it. These three sources therefore form a 
single family. Arm A and O are further connected by a series 
of lesser lacunae, e. g. 896 C9 om. xai BovAnoes, retained in L 
(Cod. Laurent. LXXX. 17), by second hand in O and Eusebius. 
So at 864B5 Arm A O omit rdw piv oy retained by L (ut 
vid.) and O?. 

But the lacunae shared with AO by the Armenian are very 
rare. They represent a remote archetype of the three texts. 

The faults however and lacunae which, being shared by A 
and O, constitute them a minor family by themselves are very 
numerous. In such cases L and Arm usually retain the right 
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reading, often with the suffrage of correctors of Aand O. In the 
ninth book alone we have examples at 855 B 6, 856 C 6, 857 D 2, 
865A1, 865B1, 869C4, 87203, 873 A5, 874 874C1, 
878 C 8, 879 B3. There is hardly a page where examples lack. 
The common lacunae of A O, not shared by L or Armenian 
are also very numerous. Here is a list of the longer ones: 

1. 764C, of 35 letters; 2. 841°C, of 22; 3. 842A, of 13; 
4, 849 EH, of 17; 5. 877 E, of 14; 6. 902 E, of 25; 7. 913 D, of 28; 
8. 925 E4, of 30; 9. 925 E7, of 16. 

The longer lacunae peculiar to A are the following: 

10. 645 E, of 44 letters; 11. 668 D, of 17; 12. 669 C, of 17; 
13. 684 D and E, of 35; 14. 731 C, of 18; 15. 745 A-C, of 711; 
16. 874 B, of 119; 17. 903 C, of 28. Of the above Nos. 1, 4, 9, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15 (17x42), 16 (17x7), 17 must have arisen in 
the copying of a book written 17 letters to the line. The long 
lacuna at 783 B is equivalent to 40 lines, normally of 17 letters, 
and must be indefinitely earlier than the lacunae shared by 
A and 0, older still than those peculiar to A, of which No. 15 
of 711 letters might be explained as the dropping of a column 
of 42 lines normally of 17 letters each. No. 16 of 119 letters 
represents seven lines of 17 letters each. Most of the shorter 
lacunae are due to similar endings. Hermann’s dislocated pas- 
sage at 642 A B contained 68 (17x4) letters, and this fact is a 
surprising confirmation of his conjecture. 

I have not yet mentioned the lacuna of 40 letters in 822 B, 
common to A and Arm, but not shared by 0. A and O cohere 
by so many lacunae and faults not met with in Arm., that they 
must both go back to a common archetype later than the arche- 
type Arm—A—O. We do not therefore expect to find a lacuna 
common to Arm. A from which O is exempt. The lacuna is 
due to similar ending and may perhaps have arisen independ- 
ently in Arm. and A; if not, it must once have stood in the 
tradition of O and have been filled in by a corrector of that 

codex or rather of its ancestor. The omission in A Arm. of 
vai in 645 E 4 and of rs in 735 E 6 are equally puzzling. 

No interest attaches to the exclusive lacunae of Arm., which 
are numerous, except where a Greek source shares them. Thus, 
in 896C9, the words xai BovAjoes are givenin Eusebius LO’, 
but are lacking in AO Arm. Ficino had them (voluntates) in 
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his codex which was probably the Cod. Laurent. LXXX. 17, 
called L by Burnet and Flor. 8 by Stallbaum. Some of the 
lacunae of Arm. may have stood in its Greek original, but we 
have no way of detecting them. 

In my earlier articles I have said most of what there was to 
say about the unique codex of the version preserved in the San 
Lazaro Library in Venice, Cod. No. 1123. It contains 444 
pages of one column each, 20 cm. long and 15 em. broad, of 
30 lines, each of 37 to 40 letters. The text, 843 B5d to 
844.B4, two pages of the Arm, is lost. In the translator’s 
codex a capital letter often marked the beginning of a new 
sentence or paragraph, but when this failed to coincide with 
the beginning of a new line, the capital was set at the beginning 
of a line as near to the beginning of the paragraph as possible. 
The eleventh-century Lincoln College Codex of Philo is a good 
example of such a codex. Now in the Armenian a full stop is 
usually set, regardless of the sense, before the capital letter. 
To take an example: in 671 A one full stop is set after cxoripeba 
and another after OopvBodns, where in the Greek a full stop 
precedes each of these words. The Armenian’s Greek line 
therefore contained the words ei row?’ yéyovev OopvBwdns, 
that is 28 letters. Here is another example: at p. 755, a full 
stop precedes re xat in D 5, 8 D 7, 8 in E.1, epi 
in E3. ‘These intervals contain respectively 82, 83 and 55 
letters, that is approximately 28x3, 28x3, and 28x2. Many 
lacunae of the Armenian represent 28 letters of the Greek or 
multiples of 28, e. g. 628 C, 53 letters; 644 A, 113; 647 E, 57; 
%65 C, 57; 790 E, 27; Minos 320 B, 58. In such cases we may 
suppose that he has dropt out one, two or more lines. Most 
of the lacunae, however, of the manuscript probably arose within 
the pale of the Armenian tradition, and some are due to 
similar endings hardly visible in the Greek. 

A glance at the following collation of the Arm. with the 
Greek sources shews that it seldom goes alone with A without 
Burnet’s adoption of their common reading. But it must be 
remarked that to share in a correct reading proves no com- 
munity of tradition. Only common lacunae and common 
blunders prove that. The same remark applies to cases where 
Arm and O share the true reading. Faults and lacunae com- 
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mon to Arm. and O are conspicuous by their absence. Nor can 
I discover half a dozen such common to L. and Arm., though 
in many cases the Arm. is the only text to share the right 
reading with L. In such cases there need be no textual affinity 
between L and Arm. It only means that the other sources have 
gone astray together. 

In several cases where the other sources flagrantly disagree 
the Arm. omits the disputed word altogether. These cases 
puzzle me. Did the Greek scribe rendered find one reading in 
the margin of his archetype, another in its text, and leave them 
both out, waiting for a diopAwr7s to decide and fill up the blank? 

Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (W-M in my collation) 
is premature when he condemns the Arm. version as late and of 
illusory value, though he admits that it varies little from A and 
goes back to the same archetype (Platon, Vol. II, 2d ed. Berlin, 
1920). Though only executed about A. D. 1000, the translator’s 
codex may easily have been much earlier. It was anyhow free 
from most of the lacunae and blunders which beset A alone, or 
associate it with O. In hundreds of cases it overleaps A and O, 
together or separately, to associate itself with the independent 
codex L or with ancient citations or with conjectures of modern 
scholars. Thus at 627A5, 681A1, 7385A4, 775 E2, 796D, 
871 D7, 960 C 8, foll., 969B1 (ut vid.), 697 C7, 820 A8 and 
elsewhere it verifies W-M’s own conjectures. It is not to ex- 
aggerate, to say that the Arm, through its often, I admit, turbid 
medium, sets before us a text of the same archetypal family as 
A, but very much purer and in order of descent, if not of time, 
very much older than A,—a text in which many variants, to-day 
only found in L or Ficino or ancient citations, still stood. For 
the ascertaining then of what stood in the archetype which it 
shared with A and 0, its evidence is important. 

I have mostly confined myself in these pages to arraying its 
evidence with regard to readings where the Greek texts differ, 
but have also adduced its readings where they support the con- 
jectures of modern scholars. In a subsequent contribution I 
hope I may be permitted to treat of the Armenian text of 
Timaeus in the same way, and finally to discuss a few select 
variants of the Armenian chiefly in Laws VII-XII, in Minos 
and Timaeus, which have neither been conjectured nor appear 
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in any of the Greek codices, so far as I am through Professor 
Burnet’s edition acquainted with them. In this collation I, as 
a rule, have omitted them. 


Professor Burnet’s Sigla. 


A = Cod. Parisinus graecus 1807. 

A? = idem post diorthosin (eadem manu ut videtur). 

A* =manus saeculi XII (ut videtur). 

a@==manus Constantini (saec. XIV). 

a? == manus altera saeculi XIV. 

= manus saeculi XV-XVI. 

L= Cod. Laurentianus LXXX 17 (—Stallb. Flor. 8). 

O =Cod. Vaticanus graecus 1 (Bekkeri ©). 

Scr. recc. = lectiones librorum post litteras renatas exaratorum. 
To the above add 

W-M = Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi’s Plato, Berlin, 1920. 


Note.—As references to Greek sources are taken from Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s edition, Oxford, 1913, I exhort my readers to 
refer to it. If they do not they will often find my collation 
They should note in particular that the variants of 


obscure. 
the Armenian given in the first column are those approved by 
him and adopted in his text, except where in the second column 
B (i. e. Burnet) is attached to a variant not found in the 
Armenian. 


Armenian with Greek Sources Greek Sources and Burnet (B) 


which agree, and with 
Burnet. 


625 A6 dydas (Arm renders in 
serse of ‘‘less’?) A 

626 B 2 ovr’ A? 
D2 ALO 


627 A5 = “Nam valde est tale 
maxime neque minime in 
civitatibus.” Therefore 
transfer xai to before oiy. 
So W-M: kai ofddpa 


where they differ from 
Armenian. 


ands LO 


om. A 
Aéyouev Eus. et fecit cum 


Vat. 1029, B 


i 
i 
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werden nicht copuliert; 
daher wollte Cobet 
streichen. Umstellung ist 
besser.” 

627 D6 évot AL 

629 Al airoits Bekker 
B8 AO 
D3 édapev libri 
D7 om. Secl. Bad- 
ham 
E6 yryvopzévous Eus. 

630A 7 87 Proclus in Remp. 
187, 16 Kroll cum libris 
B2 adris povys avipeias om. 
w. libri 
B4 év r@ libri 
B7 om. ¢ libri 
D3 om. vopobéras. England 
El rpaypareias ut vid. 
add. Stephanus 
alii: forte 


631 B 8 om. ris Eus. 
B9 ons [? xrara, a lacuna 
follows as far as «i d py. 
Libri and Eus. have 
xrara. So B 
C4 libri cum Stob. 
C5 dpovyois. Coni. Richards 
C6 A Eus. 
C7 vod Eus. 
D6 posterius re A et fecit O ? 
(rs. Vv.) 

632 B 5 &kacrov AO 
Cd (ut vid. ) Kus. 


633 D3, 4 xypivovs 


ovy mpos 


Cp. A, [olpar pév 


kai éuot O (sed xai punct. not.) 
avrovs libri 

39 supra dv) 
gapev Photius (prob. Cobet) 

B and libri retain 


yeyvopevov libri 
de Eus. 


add. Eus. Proclus B 


év Eus. B 
ev Eus. B 
retain B cett. 
Geias libri B 


ris libri cum Stob. B 
mapioracGa Stob. 


de Eus. 
gpovyce B cett. 
dyabov Vulg, 
voty ALO Stob. 
Eus. 


exaoro L, 
émornoerat A sed o supra at 


(sic) A? 


movover mpos Tatra Evuravra (om. 


FR 
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otrw Tatra 
(sed inclusa in ras.): x. 
mpos tT. €.in Marg. A*® cum 
ind. ad. zrowdovv. 
B reads xnyp. 
pay ovv. 7. 
634 B3 qpiv (or? LO? 
C6 éfjre in Marg. yp. AO. 
D7 
Aé€yes 
635 B 1 
B4 pdvos O et in Marg. a* 
Arm. has equivalent of xo- 
vov OF Kow@s OY Kowois, ? a 
corr. of pdvois 
6386 B 4 voupov L (ut 
vid.) (Arm has ‘‘law’’ in 
nominative, which argues 
vopipov rather than vonov) 
D7 76co.(v) ALO 
687A 7 Arm = dzayvrev doris 
av dravtav. A 
638 D 4 xpdpevo. LO 
639 A 2 84 AO 
AT qyotpea Eus. 
B6 xai libri 
C 5 oiwpeba AO 
C5 
D (sed ras. ante »)O 
640 All rav A 
D6 véwy So Badham. Rich- 
ards conj. véos véwv. 
El aire L (ut vid.) 
641 Al dvarpéva. Richards conj. 
641 B5 Bpaxt 77 B. Om. AL 
642 Al opuxpa AO 
643 B5 detv 
C6 
D 4 spiv L (ut vid.) 
E 2 pada libri cum Eus. 


olvar pev ovrw) O (sed xnpivovs in 
Marg.) : poddrrovoa ante xnpi- 
vous add. Vulg. 


ipiv AOB 

péén 7. A (y in ras.) Fic. B 
ei Eus. 

keAevers Eus. 

ex évvoia fecit A? 

A 


vouwv fecit A? : o supra 
w bis scripsit et véupov in Marg. 


al. 
amravrov B ete. 


om. A 

dé L 

libri 

xav Stephanus B 
A? Eus. B 

5y AO? (s. v.) Eus. B 
in Marg. yp. tpov AO 
tov LO 

veos B cett. 


avrav AO 

dvatpére B cett. 

Bpaxd O (sed supra 
L (ut vid.) O? 
om. Eus. 

B cett. 

AO 

Stallbaum 
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E2 . av- 
Opwrrwv ALO cum Eus. 
644 A6 & AO 
mavros LO 
C4 Vulg. 
E 3 dv0édxovoaa A (A in 
ras.) LO 
645 A 3 otcay AO cum Eus. 


A5 rq om. Eus. 
A6 BeBaiov L et yp.O 


A7 év om. libri 
B5 rovrwv 
645 B6 airod rovrov (ut vid.) 
Eus. 
E4 om. vai A (76 vai év dd- 
ob in Marg. O) 
E7 ri . . éyxparys 
in Marg. A 
646C 4 ¢appaxorocig L (ut 
vid. ) O et fecit A? (« s. v.) 
647 A 10 rovrw A et yp. O 
C10 dart. So yp. in Marg. 
AO dp0dcews ed O) 
E 2 é6é\y LO et in Marg. 
yp. a° 
648 D4 ALO? (as s. v.) 
649 Bljs.v. A 
D1 7 ALO’ 
D9 zatdias, fecit A? 
6538 Al éd\éyouev. Schanz 
A 1 rotro LO 
B6 Vulg. 


C9 7a Aldina 
D4 rds te tpopas yevouevas 
ALO 
D5a ALO 
654 A 2 &pvbpov 
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. . . avOpwroy al. 


de L (ut vid.) Eus. 
mavtt AO* Eus. B 
avrov A Eus. B 
avOéXxovow Eus. B 


ovoay Kai povoedy cod. Riccardi- 
anus 


tH B cett. 

Bwiov O Eus. B: Biatov 
A 

év Eus. B 

om. Eus 


Tovrov rov B cett. 
vai L, (ut vid.) OB 
om. A 


dappaxorociav A 


Trovrwyv O 
dairy A (sed wiry in ras.) O 


A 


O 

om. pr. A 

om. O 

maideias (ut vid.) A 

Aéyouev B cett. 

tovrov AB 

AO : airy éo8’ Kus. : atry 
B 

xara. B cett. 

Tas yev. tp. Vulg. 


yp. ovv Laur. lxxxv, 9: d) Schanz 
evpvOnov in Marg. L 


( 
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A 3 ALO 

A5 1d wapa O et fecit A’ 
(76 8. V.) 

A6 (ut vid.). 
Corr. L et in Marg. O 

C5 A 

E 10 épxouevys (ut vid. ) li- 
bri 


655 C1 yatpouey fecit A’ 
C3 A€ywwev A(ut vid.) LO 
656 A6 AO’ 
B3 fecit A? 
D8 A (sed in 
ras. A? 
657 A 1 ry airy réxvy conj. 
Richards 
A9 om. dvdpés with libri 
B4 with libri 
C3 A€ywpev A (ut vid.) LO 
D3 mada O et fecit A’ 
D8 oidpeba fecit A? (cum 
Vat. 1029) 
E4 om. ye with A 
661 C6 rojoere ALO 
D1 O Eus. Jambl., et 
in Marg. 
663B 8 L (ut vid.) 


C5 mavri 


E 1 zoey om. 


E2 om. zavras libri 
664 D6 zpeis conj. Richards 
665 A 2 dpyovia LO 
A8 oi... xopot. Richards 
conj. 6 before ray 
B7 8 de A et corr. O 
666 B 1 rov véov A’ 


7 & Aldina B 
mapa —~-~ A: mapa 7d Schanz B 


om. O 
xopyyiav O 
éxouevns Stephanus B 


xaipwpev (ut vid.) A 
Aéyouer fecit A? B 
Aéyas L (ut vid.) OB 
madeias A 

cvvovoias Schanz 


avrnv réxvnv B cett. 


dvdpés Eus. B 

rov Aldina B 
Aéyouev fecit A? B 
A (ut vid. ) 
AO 


ye OB 
meioere Eus, B 
Koda A 


dina 

yp. mavrn in Marg. a*® 

B: weiOav ci. Ste- 
phanus 

Kus. B 

tpirous B cett. 

dppovias A et fecit O? (os. v.) 
6... xopos B cett. 


Set 3 O: B 


tov vewv ut vid. A 


i 
| 
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D3 # alterum om. Arm. 
seclusit B 
D4 om. de 
D9 w Aldina 
D10 yevopevor A 
667 C2 dozep kat 
D1 eepydLwvrar A 
E6 zadeiav A (ut vid. ) 
668 Al 7 py 
B6 ¢dapev A et in Marg. O 
D9 76 rowdvde ofov 
E7 
669 A 3 om. ay. So Richards 
A9 6 7 Boeckh 
669 C4 Kat pédros dzrodotvar 
D 4 add rovrois bef. scous. So 
Richards 
670 B10 adrois ut vid. 
671 B1 or 
libri 
671 D1 rov py libri 
672 A 2 ddnyotvro A 
B 5 éufadAew LO et fecit A ? 
673 pedérn Eus. 
674 A 4 cett. 
A 6 S8pozocig Stob. 


AT SovAnv pyre SodAov A 
B7 év ols 
676 A 5 eis (ut vid.) A 
B7 dzepov A 
677 AQ 
C2 dpdnv LO Eus. et yp. a® 
C7 mas yap xrA, Kliniae 
tribuit Vulg. 
D7 dp’ ior’ AO 


E6 Aéyouey in Marg. Cod. 
Voss. 
678B 3 7 AL et in Marg. yp.O 


4 libri 


B: Stephanus : det Schanz 
libri 

O et fecit A * 8. v.) 
B cett. 

eLepyalovraa A? O? (os. v.) 
A? B 

in Marg. Cod. Voss. 
épapev O 

Extra versum A 

in Marg. A*: om. A 

av B cett. 

re B cett. 

in Marg. A’; om. A 

B cett. 


avrav B cett. 
Aeyouévwv Eus. B 


rov Eus. B 

ddixowro LO 

éuBadrAx AB 

perérns libri 

om. Eus. 

idporocias A’ L Eus. B: 
mucias A 

SodAov SovAnv LO Eus. Stob. 
Eus. 

éx’ L (ut vid.) O 

LOB 

om. Eus. 

dpa jv A 


dp’ Vulg.: in Marg. 
Cod. Voss. B 
Aéywpev B cett. 


O 


( 
6 
6 
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KE 2 déovrac O et in Marg. yp. 


A 2 
679 B8 yevvadrara AL Stob. 
et yp, LO 
D7 om. airotd (Richards 
conj. ad) 


680 A 6 om. Acyouevors 
680 E 3 


681 A 2 7? W-M. 
681 B 5 dvoipeces libri 
682 E4 rore pvyadas O 
683 A 8 zpo viv A et yp. O 
684 B2 A 
D6 ser. rece. 
D9 trav. . . El 
685 C7 A? 
D2 ravryv ALO 
686 A 3 diaxexoopnoba A et yp. O 
687 C10 dvdipes AL yp. O 
C11 LO 
687 D10 7 om. Arm. A sed s. v. 
add A’ 
E7 py or pydev of ALO (8 
688 B 1 xai om. Stob. 
B2 xai Stob. 
B4 6 
C6 mpoojKev (or? 
scr. recc. 


E6 &@ A et pr. O 

E7 dvowyv libri cum Stob. 
689 A 5 LO Stob. 

B5 xai & A Eus. Stob. 

C4a 

C7 ratra pavOdvovo. ALO 


690 A 2 & re oixias 
BA xai ye Stob. 
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A€yovrae A et yp. O 
LO 
avrov B cett. 


yp. O: Aeyouevas B 
cett. 

mono. pr. A: Corr. A? (cov s. 
Vv. ): mounoovor B cett. 

rexav B cett. 

ay aipéoes Schneider B 

Tas Tore puyas A et yp. OB 

viv L (ut vid.) OB 

fecit A? 

ALO 

in Marg. A’: om. A’ 

om. A (ut vid.) 

radra Vulg. : ratr’ SchneiderB 
LO 

dvdpes kat O 

evxoineba A: edxoiuel’ av B 

7 B cett, 


yp. moAv in Marg. ALO, B 


xai B cett. 

B cett. 

3 éXeyov éyé in Marg. O 
mpoonxev AO 


ei Stob. B 

ignorantiam Ficinus 

ddgav ser. rece. (et forte pr. A) B 
59 O (sed yp. kai) 

Kus. 

Tavr’ in Marg. 
Eus. B 

kat oixiaus Stob. 

méurrov ye B cett. 


| | 
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B 4 rév Stob. 
B 4 rov 
D36ét 
691 C1 divapur 
C4 Oeive ut vid. 


C5 Xeyw. yp. O 
D5 ante viv distinxit 
D6 rordou, 768’ Vulg. 
D 8 

692A1 A et yp. O 
B7 pév otcav ALO 


693 D5 wepoav 

694B4 7 A (sed es. v. A’) 
B6 libri 
C4 add péypr bef. 
C6 

695 A 3 Kat oxAnpas 

695 B1 eixés adrots (ut vid.). O 
C7 reOpuppévos 
D3 rov L (ut vid.) O 
D7 ante praem. ante & 
lacunam statuit Badham 
E6 

696 D1 pa 
D10 yeywvas av 


697 A 10 A 
C7 ér (or xai érx) So W-M 
D6 pucotyra 
698 A 9 
C1 re AL Aristides et yp. O 
E4 torepov (ut vid.) O 
699 C5 Kai 
C6 Geds for déos 
700 B2 rovrw A 
E3 om. av. So Richards 


AOB 

om. pr. OStob. et punctis not. A’ 
doa LO: 6 A et in Marg. LOB 
om. Stob. 

libri cum Stob. B: —— 
yp. wirra in Marg. 
ALO 

A€yopev B cett. 


toraga * 8’ scripsit B 
Aldina 

dyopas O 

peévovcay scr. Ven. 184 B andin 
Marg. 

—- yévos A 

eis LO? B: & O 
érédwxev Stephanus B 
om. B cett. 

iAdrovov Athenaeus 
oxAnpav kat B cett. 
avrovs eixos AB 
B cett. 


B cett. 


B cett.: rvxn Stephanus 
om. pr. AO (s. v. A’) 

yeyoves Gv ein B cett. ye- 
yovos A) 

A€yopey L (ut vid.) O Stob. B 
ére B: pr. A 

om. ut vid. pr. A 

SCY. Tece. 

tore O 

torepo. A et Corr. OB 

kai 9 Aristides 


rovro LO 
av B cett. 


7 
7 
7 


701 A 4 airy L (ut vid.) 
A 5 tpiv AO 
B7 vopobérnow AO 
D2 om. either ydpu or évexa 
E 2 viv «i. So Richards 
E6 dyayovrey L (ut vid.) 
O et in Marg. yp. A? 

702 A 2 rovrwv. Richards 

705A 6 re 
B 1 rodvdopds re ety Kai 
gopos LO Eus. Stob. 
B7 rore re Richards 
C5 ravros (ut vid.). Bad- 
ham 

706 Al yp. a® 


A2 A 
A 2 om. 
707 A 5 Badham 
708 A 3 yiyverba. LO 
708 C1 re Kai vouobeicAa LO et 
in Marg. A (év dAAw ebpov) 
708 D4 ci. Stallbaum 
D6 dvrws A et in Marg. LO 
D7 rerXewrdrwv Badham 
E1 ézanwv A et Corr. O 
709 A 8 ageaev 
A8 6vyrov AO Stob, 
C2 7 py libri cum Stob. 
(Ecl. ) 
C7 pérXra (ut vid. ). Stob. 
(Flor. ) 
D2 zapov (ut vid.) A (ut 
vid.) O 
710 C2 A 
711 B4 A et és. v. O 
C3 A? et Corr. O 
712 B2 A 


B5 dxovcas A 
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éavry AO 

B cett. 

vovdérnow LB 

xdpw évexa B (cum codd.) 
B cett. 

dyabov rav A et yp. O 


avrav B cett. 

om. Eus. 

A (sed raudopos fecit 
et reliqua extra vs. add. A’) 
tore B cett. 

Ta tov éevros B cett. 


rovrwv A (ut vid.) LOB: rot rav 
A?’ et yp. O 
xadov LOB 


B cett. 
AB 
om. A 


xa’ eva. B cett. 

LO et in Marg. yp. 
reXewrarov B cett, 

éxravav O 

dpéeev Stob. 

Ovyrav L 

om. Stob. (Flor. ) 


AOB 


map in Marg. Letyp. O et (ex 
ras.) A? 

av O 

LO 

oidpeOa, AO 

LO 


iraxoveas LO (fort. éraxovcas) 
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713 A 3 tov 
A3 dAyOas AO et in Marg. 
L 
A4 om, tov 
B 3 dpwra oixetras A et in 
Marg. LO 

713 C8 édpioryro libri 
D6 yévous 
E2 édebepiav LO et in 
Marg. yp. A’ 

E6 dvdyvéis Julianus 
714B7 xai ro LO 
DZ rvpavwvov (ut vid.) A et 
in Marg. yp. O 
D11 (ut vid.) 
Winckelmann 
715 C7 & A? 
D6 of Stob. 

716 A 2 zepiropevopevos libri etc. 
and om. kai 

716A 4 6 libri cum Clem. 
Eus. Stob. 

D6 dei libri 

717 A5 épecis 

A8 dpioreia AL et corr. O 


El fois . yevvytais. 
Badham 


718 A3 & av Stob. 
D4 AaBopeva, paddrov 
Vulg. 


719 A2 dépav ALO 
B6 zouiv A et in Marg. LO 
E4 pérpiov LO et fecit A’ 
(us. Vv.) 

721 Al xapdgeow 

721 B2 8 in Marg. A’ 
B6 7s. v. A’ 

722 A 2 aipotuny scr. rece. 
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7o A: rov L (ut vid.): 7d rod O 
dAnOorts L et corr. O 


seclusit Ast: ret. B 
dpurtoxpatetrar LO 


édiorn tore Julianus 
yévos B cett. 
eivopiav A et in Marg. LOB 


dvadvéus B cett. 
xat AB 
tupavvioa. LO 


libri: B 


om. A 
Geot B 
[Ar.] de mundo 


ei tus Plut. Theodoretus 


dy Vulg. det Schanz. 
ye- in Marg. a° 
dptorepa. O (ut vid. ) 
yevvytas B cett. 


av B cett. 

B om. padAov in 
Marg. yp. A? (cum ind, ad 

Aov 8’) paddAov A: 

paddov 8’ O (ut vid. ) , 

méde scr. recc. cum Hesiodo 
Aéyew LO 
pérpov A 


rageow B cett. ' 
A 
om. A 
époiunv ALO 


| 

ha 
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B1 conj. Richards 
B4 rovro LO 
723 D2 om. dracw 
723 D3 xai Vulg. 
E7 7dn s. v. A? 
726 A 1 dozep viv dy libri 
A 2 rév atrod libri 
A4 éori libri 
A 5 abrod libri 
727 A3 ydp for yap dyadv mov. 
Susemihl sec. 
727 éaipy Stob. 
728 A 2 wévrws A Cornarius 
A 2 Xetra AO Stob. 
728 A 5 dcarep ay 
B 4 ovow A Stob. 
D3 libri 
D6 por om. Stob. 
D1 cipeveis ALO 
D4 ce libri 
E4 ra A?O? 
730 A7 érvxev libri 
B 5 oo’ libri 
B6 xai libri 
D7 dperq 
731 A5 LO 
AT xpos 
C1 ad ray 
C6 tiypwrarov, xrX. 
C8 ra 
732 B3 det det 
733 D7 dv 
735 A 2 peydAas A et yp. O 
A4 opmxpds Biicheler W-M 
A5 xardoracis A?O? 
E6 om. ris (ut vid.) A 
736 A 2 dradAayjs conj. Richards 


A5 drordérepa libri 
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B cett. 
tovrw A et in Marg. LO 


kat vow. B cett. 
om. A 

viv Stob. 
tav év Biw Stob. 
mapa. Stob. 
Stob. 


yap ay. wov B cett. 


efaipy libri 

mavros A?O Stob. B 

Avr O? (vs. v. ) Cornarius 
ds &v AOB: doamep Stob. 
om. Vulg. 

tym Aldina B 

retain B cett. 

Stob. B 

eipeves Stob. 

om. Stob. 

om. AO Stob. 

érvyv A 

doa Ast B 

om. Stob. 

dperyjs Julianus 

xodovwy A et fecit O’ B 

eis Stob. 

avrav A 

om, A 

om, Stob. 

det Stob. B: det libri 

dvrep A 

ras LO Stob. B: ras pey. Vulg. 
B cett. 

xatacracas ALO Stob. B 

rns s. v. B 

libri: secl, Wagner: 
Ast 

dxorwtepa Ritter B 


| 
4 i 
f 
: 
t 
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A7 om. é Madvig 
B 5 Stob. 
B 5 (or? rade 5) Stob. 
D4 8 ray libri 
D5 tadpyew libri 
ET peraBacews 
737 A2 ovdeuéa libri 
AT jpiv 
B 1 om. 
B 3 ofs 9 
B 5 xownv A et yp. O 
C2 airév LO 
C4 airois libri 
C7 zpos tras ALO 
D1 LO 
E3 Vulg. 
738 Al ris A et in Marg. yp. O 
A 2 déywper A et in Marg. O 
739 B2 AO 
B 4 ay A 
740 B 3 éoria A’ (as. v.) 
B6 xacav AL 
D1 Schanz 
D6 ofs ut vid. A’ 
741 A 3 A et in Marg. 
yp. LO 
B 5 xdjpos A (sed o in ras. ) 
O 
C3 evyas L (ut vid.) O 
D4 ro (ut vid.) A’ (s. v.) 
743 A3 Suddpws ALO Origen. 
Stob. 
B1 xryparov A et corr. LO 
B 4 L (ut vid.) O 


743 B4 wayxaxos L (ut vid.) O 
D 2 xpvoov O (sed eivar 
punctis not.) Stob. 

744 C2 zevias O 
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éx B cett. 

kat, B cett. 

7a) ALO: add’ Vulg. 

noe, Tov Bekker B 

imdpxe Aldina 

THs per. A. 

ovdeua Bekker B 

yp. Aysnv O 

dy A et corr. O: dc? OB 

ots libri 

L (ut vid.) O et yp B 
avrav A: Boeckh B 

avrovs Hermann B 

ras Vulg. 

yp A: Aldina 

B 

kat tis LO 

A€youev LO 

movovpev LO? 

av wore LO: dei wore B 
éort A 
nacav tiv O 
dpxyv A (sed ex emend. ) LOB 

om. A 

7 AO’ (s. v.) B 

LOB 


xAnpov A’? OQ? 


evxais AO? (ais s. v. ) 
om. A 
Siadepovrws scr. recc. 


xenpatwov LO 

ov xaxos A (in Marg. ov xaxds dz’ 
O) B 

mayxados A et fecit 0? (A 8. v.) 
xpvoov ALB 


A et fecitO’ (vs. v.) B 
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C6 xai ante rerdprovs s. v. A’ 
D 4 voonparos LO Stob. 
D6 apdorépwv L 
D7 A 
E1 
745 A2 Oeois . . . C3 
B cett. 
C6 éxarépwv 
D4 LO 
D5% A 
D7 xai uera A et yp O 
746 A 6 cipyxayev O? (ap 8. V.) 
A 8 5) in Marg. A’ vo- 
luit a 
B1 & LO 
B6 rode O 
C6 éxeivou 
D3 ddgacay ryv. . . 
avounv 
D4 post rpdrov distinxit 
Ast B 
E1 aywyds 
E3 vopobérny O? (Oérny s. 
Vv.) 
747 C3 copias AO 
D6 libri 
D6 Ast 


D7 &a Gal. 
E4 rovs L (ut vid.) O 
751 C8 airois A 
C9 om. re Secl. StallbaumB 
D1 rois ALO 
D7 om. ¢aciv libri 


752 A2 yap av LO 
A3 ravry 


C7 xpovov 
2 
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om. A 

vopiocparos A et in Marg. LO 
apuporepa AO Stob. 

O 

A 

om. A 


éxarepov libri B: éxarépov Ast 
mabe A 

det LO 

Kat pera LO 

cipnxev ALOB 

oxedn A 


rdvra AapBdvew A 

rovie AL et fecit O? (vs. v.) 
exeivous O et (ut vid.) pr. A 
conj. THs Sogdons England 


ayavas fecit A’ 
vonov AOB 


ms copias L 

ciAjoes Ruhnken B 

évaiovn AO Stob. Phrynichus: 
avaicw O? (a 8. Vv.) 

adriv Stob. B: da ravryyv libri 
rots A 

av B 

te cett. 

76 Aldina B 

daciv B et Schol. T ad Crat. 
421 E 

av A et in Marg. LO 

B libri: dwavre Heindorf: 
Secl. Hermann 

xpovov ov ALO (sed ov punct. 
not. O) 


i 
i 
i 
4 ¥ 
i 
| 
it 
ij 
‘ 
i 
| 
} 


Did... xaroilere L (ut 


vid. ) 
D7 libri 
E1 Hermann B 


753 B1 om. ody (ut vid. ) 
754 A4 ye yp. O 


B1 L (ut 
vid. ) et fecit OO’ et in Marg. 
a 

B2 scr. rece. 


B 4 libri 
C2 rA€Ew 
C2 Let yp. O 
755 C1 A? (er Vv.) 
El éxdory 


756 A 6 libri 

757 A2 icoripias (ut vid.) 

757 A 2 duyopevouevon libri 
E5 airois Richards 

758 D2 da ALO 

759 B 8 iepov libri 
C5 atrav yp. O 
oews ) 

759 C 6 8 vopous L (ut vid.) 
O (in ras. ) et fecit a (88 ypy 
vo in ras. ) 

England notes: ‘‘ Here 
again L seems alone to have 
avoided the extraordinary 
blunder of Sevrépyv for dé 
xpy vo-.’? The Arm proves 
that the blunder was not in 
the true tradition of A. 

D5 AO Stob. 
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qv... AO (sed su- 
praa.O’): Karoxiferar A? 
iordow Hermann B 

avuww A: av fecit A? (add. 
acc. et 7 8. v.): dv LO: 
dy Vulg. 

ovv A’BO’: viv AO 

om. A (in ras. ): re O (sed punct. 
not. ) 

A: fecit 


A’ (add. 0 et vrs. v.) 


(Ky s. v.) LO: 
A 

madias B 

Aéyw B cett. 

ye A (in ras.) O 

brnpevias AOB: al. 

éx. pug L (ut vid.) Eus. B: 
éxaoryn pvdaxy AO 
> B Ast. 

tipais B cett. 

diayevouevor Boethus 

avrovs B cett. 

&’ @ B Winckelmann: &6 Vulg. 
iepewv B Stob. 

ALO Stob. B 


yp. Sevrepyy (sic) in Marg. A’ 
(quod ipsum pr. A habuisse vi- 
detur): in Marg. etiam vo- 
<pous > epi ra Ocia A® 


tpis B in Marg, A? et fecit O° 
(us. v.) 


a 
i 


760 B 7 8wdcxarov: Swiexdry fecit 


A’ et in Marg. yp. O: adAa- 
xov * wévre Ex TOV 
vewy in Marg, L 
E7 évoixodopypaow B Schnei- 
der 

761 A383 


C3 ddgos L (ut vid.) O? et 
in Marg. yp. A* 
D3 8 &w libri 
762 A3% xat dixas adixws So yp, 
in Marg. O 
B 3 rovrov Aayxave w 
B 4 AO 
E1 3 
763 C 4 doruvopwr jv 


C7 avrav A*O? 
E6 ixaves ALO 


766 A4 wavrwv éréca 


B1 xpoordrrev ALO 
B4-5 . . yevo- 
pevov( Hug. rejects yevonevwv) 
C5 AO 

D8 & de 


767 B6 rv L 

C1 & post Aexréov add.O? 
C2 A etin Marg. yp.O 
D1 ovopdcavras ALO 

E7 6, 
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dadexa tov A (ut vid.) LOB 


€v libri 


pev scripsit B: rots AO 


(sed ev punct, not. in O) 
dacos A et fort. O 


B Winckelmann 
B cett. omit second 7 


TouTw meptrayxavev A 

dicas L (ut vid.) A? (cs. v.) O? B 
Stob. 

aor, wépe qv For fv 
A and A’ in Marg. have the im- 
possible tpev: a has jy in ras, 
and jv piv in Marg. B regards 
Tpev as a corruption of wép jv 
but wépe has already been ex- 
pressed after ayopavopwv 

om. AO: add in Marg. A*O? 
L 

ixavos A? B 

< > B following F, 
A. Wolf 

kat Aldina 

av... B cett, 


pAXov A? (in Marg.) O? 

dé ALOB: 76 ye in Marg. 
O 2 

dixyv AOB 

om. B cett. 

om. O 

épudoarras scr, recc, B 

ote B cett. 
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E8 rovrwv ALO 
E9 Snpociwr 
768 A 8 airois (or? addAnAos) L 
et in Marg. yp. O 
D7 76 ré\os O 
769 C 2 ré ante gavAdrepov add. O* 
C3 om, aeé 
C4 for 
an error due to reading 6 
for in an uncial text. 
770 D3 yp. O 
D6 reraypévy libri 
E7 ipeis A’ 
771 B3 diva a (? prev) 
B 5 iepov Stephanus 
772 B 5 xpovos in Marg. A*O’ 
772 E1 ras AO 
E 2 érav A’ 
773. C6 Kai Bpadvrépovs in Marg. 
A’ 
C7 Oupov av éyetpa Ast 
774C 475 AO 
C5 yypdoxev ALO 
D2 om. 4 bef, dd0ts: W-M 
con]. kat 
D570 dt A 
E7 pa roxy 
775 E2 om. xai bef. 6eds. W-M 
‘¢ Das xai muss fort.’’ 
776 B6 xexryro (ut vid.) Ast 
C3 ra Aeyopueva in ras. O 


777 E5 de Vulg. 
778 C5 om. xpos So 
yp. O 
D1 add. as bef. xai rovovrwv 
E3 ra radpevoovras in 
Marg. A*O’ 
E8 ras yuxas 
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rovrw B Aldina 
yp. xowav in Marg, 
avrot AOB 


rédos A et in Marg. yp. OB 


om. B cett. 
aet AOB: 5% in Marg. yp. O 


nOous B cett. 

rerazevn B Stephanus 
tpov A 

AB 

iepav B cett. 

xopos ALO 

nas L (ut vid.)O’B 
tov A 

om. A 


Ovpov * * dveyetpar AO 

Vulg. 

dddoxev in Marg. LO 

B cett. 7 (Arm. also addsisk ? = 
pev after didovs) 

+o Snpooiw LO et in Marg. A*B 
tuxn B: fecit A’ 

xai B cett. 


xéxryrto libri 

Aeyopeva BA (sed ra s. v. A’ 
et xai ra Aey. in Marg. a) 

det Athen. Stob.: det AO 

B cett, retain 


om AO 


wuyais B cett. 


7 
7 
7 
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779 BZ éus libri 
B7 pav libri 
E2 in Marg. 
780 B6 (sed 
Ajjs ref, A’) 
C7 viv & Hermann 
E11 in Marg. 


781 A2 dAdo libri 
C2 épyw ye. So Richards 
C6 deduxis A 
D1 domep 


E6 xpy L (ut vid.) O (in 
ras.) et in Marg. yp. A 
782 B 6 pov ref. A’ 
C3 érodpoper libri 
D2 Acyopeva & 7’ libri 
783 A 4 rpérovra, AO 
B1 cBewwrov 
B2 . . 
om. with AO 
784C1 ofS ALO 
D6 yevéow ray (ut vid.) A 
or B 
E3 
785 A 5 apxyy AL et in Marg. O 
A5 post xépy dist. Vulg. 
789 Al 
789 E1 dpaLope 
E2 yevnodpevov 
790 B 3 Vulg. 
E83 So F. H. D. 
791A 4 daiverba ALO 
B 5 airois libri 
C4 dpernv Badham and W. 
R. Paton 
D2 AO 
D2 xat LO’ 


D7 rovrwv 


. D4 


os B 

peévy B Schneider 

om, A 

in Marg, A’ 


viv re B cett. 

nrope (sed 7 et ec ref, A”): 
in Marg. A’ 

Stephanus B 

ye B cett. 

deSorxds O et fecit A’ 

éxep B Bekker: ofwep ALO: 


scr. recc. 
xpovov A: xpewv Schanz 


in Marg. pov A’ 

érdApov pev B Schanz 
Aeyoueva B ci. Bekker 
axpeérovra Li 

oBevviva Aldina 

retain L et in Marg. A*O?” 


oi B 
or yeveBXiwyv cett. 


yp. dptt O 

apxnv O (ex emend. ) 
post distinxit B 
oupperpwv B cett. 
om, te B cett. 
yevopevov B cett. 
ALOB 

B cett. 
scr. Fecc. 
airois B Ritter 
aperjs B cett. 


dy A® v.) O? B 
om. AO 


rovrov Stob. 
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E5 yevvepevov O et fecit A’ 
E676 A 
792 BA rpi’ érn O (ut vid.) 
C3 dudbopa L (ut vid.) et 
fecit (6s. v.) 
E6 
E 6 cipevés L (ut vid.) Stob. 
et fecit O” 
E7 dagjoa 
793 A3 axparods 
793 D7 tpuer7 ALO 
E6 édéyowev Stephanus 
793 E7 add. py dripws bef. dpynv 
794 Al L et fecit O* 
8. V.) 
Abd 
B2 as ALO 
D7 xetpas in Marg. L; Eng- 
land supposes that Ficino 
conjectured xeipasin mg. of L 
D7 ra wepi exaora Tov 
795 D3 dt LO 
E2 dvdarrovrev ut vid. in 
Marg. cod. Voss. 
795 E5 om. xai Aldina seclusit 
Hermann 
E5 droddéotca Hermann 
Arm. has stop after azo- 
796 A6 avriordcews 
796 B7 
D5 after xAevia remove 
stop. So W-M 
E6 ra L (ut vid.) 
797 Al om. 8¢: Richards conj. 84 
797 B1 after xara om. ra ut vid. 
AO 
B5 ratra A 


C8 air’ 
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yevopevov AB 

ra fecit A’B 
tpety AL et yp. O 
duapopa AO 


Aciov Stob. 
evpevas AO 


Stob. 
dxparov B cett. 
tpt B Bekker 
A€yopev ALO 


tpvpav AO 


om. O 
as L? 
xpetas ALO 


Ta kata Tav A: ra Tov LOB 
5» A sed 7 ex emend. 
vAdrrovras B ceteri 


xat B libri 


B libri 


xatacracews B cett. 

Kus. 

B cett. begin a fresh period at 
nv 


te AO 


ra B cett. 


B cett. 
avr’ A 


q 
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E 3 dé Stob. 
E4 

798 A4 yeA 
D7 ots AO 

799 B1 ras ci. Stephanus 
B1 om. & AO 

800 A 8 ovy in ras. A? 

B 5 rovdvde re libri 
B6 acdaréorara O 
E2 BapBapixy 

801 B10 Badham 
C2 rovro re 
yiyvowr’ 

802 C1 & mow ci. Stallbaum 
C4 draxros L et in 
Marg. A’ et in textu fecit a 
D1 om. & secl. Hermann 
E3 amddav 0? (4 8. V.) 

E4 order éxdorous trovrwv L 
E6 avayxn A 

E7 O? et in Marg. 
A’ in textu a (7s. v.) 

803 D6 o Hermann 

804 A4 rotrov A et yp. O 
D1 oixotvras AO Eus. 


E4 ovx (Richards conj. 
ovK ad) 
805 A 5 avonrérara scr. rece. 
805 B 5 
D7 ris 
806 A 3 om. 
B4 ye O? v.) 
806 C3 ut vid. Stall- 
baum 


C5 ardxcrws ALO 
E5 AO 
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& ad B cett. 
tax$evra in Marg. A’ 
tore LO Stob. 

év ots O? 

rivas A 

A’?O’B 

ov (ut vid.) A 

rove B Bekker 
B cett. 
B cett. 

B cett. 

rovro B cett. 

ytyvor’ ALO 

B cett. 
macatataxtos (ut vid.) A: 
& araxrws 

de B cett. 

éradev AO 

tour. €x. AB: rotr. éx. rovrwv O 
avaykyn Vulg. 

AO 


ro libri 

travtov OB 

ovx évras in Marg. et in textu 
fecit A? 

ovx av B cett. 


avonra ALO 

elrov Vulg. 

ats A: corr. A? 

twa B libri: 59 twa Ast. 

AO 

ov LO. But Arm. is 
doubtful and turned deity 
into ofua cvmdety and so three in- 
ferior MSS. read tinue 
ov B following Stallb. 
araxras L?O? 


te O? (7 8. V.) 


q 
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E7 évoouriwyv libri 

E7 ratra weioavras cf. L 
807 B1 xararemacpevy L 

B 2 rerpaxvopevwv 


B7 ra 8 
808 A 5 atrovs AO 
A7 
C2 xadas A Stob. 
D7 Onpiov Stob. et fecit O’ 
(os. v.) 
E2 madeias A (sed dei ex 
emend.) pr O 
E6 xai rov dddoxadrov Vulg. 
809 A2 ofs O” 
A6 rotrov O” 
B7 xpy vo Schneider 
C6 rwa 
D1 & L (ut vid.) 
D2 énavrav yp. O 
D7 otrw Vulg. 
810A 4 mapa vopov Ficino ‘‘ con- 
tempta lege ’’ 
B1 ALO 
D5 L 


D9 om. 8 AO 
E 9 devot AO? 
811A 2 raird A 
B5 fecit A’ 
devpo (sed refic- 
tum) LO 
D5 ve L (ut vid.) A? (7 
s. v.) 0? 
El A 
E 4 Adyov ALO 
812 C 1 owrdoas L et fecit O ” 
812C2 pipnow A ex emend. 
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évocirwv B Schulthess 

oreicavtas AOB 
AO 

tetpvxopevwv B codex Riccardi- 
anus: ALO: rerpv- 
pevwy A?O? et in Marg. A’® 

tata d¢ A: radra dé fecit A? 
avrovs LB 

aavras B cett.: ravrws Stob. 
xados LO et fecit A? 

Onpiwv B cett. 


maidias B cett. 


om. tov ALOB 

of AO 

trovrwvy AO 

xeyoo ALO 

ALOB: yp. riva LO 
det AO 

tov évavrov B cett. 

ovrw B cett. 

B cett. mapdvopov 


pavOdvey L? 

édtyou AO et in Marg. L: 
éAi‘yov Hermann 

& L (ut vid.) et yp. OB 

deiv of O et fecit A? B. 

tavtrov B cett. 

yp. piropual O 

Seip’ aet Lex. Bachm. 


dé AO 
vopwv (vy et ws. 


ovoracas AOB 


kivnow pr. A (ut vid.) 0 


8] 
82 
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(in Marg. iterat A*) L et 
yp. O 

E 1 xai dvri¢wvov in marg. 
A’ 0? 

813 C4 
D 2. 
Apelt. 

D3 py 8 

D7 L? cum Eus. 
814A3 Ci. 

Schneider 

A6 Buauorépa 

B 6 xaraxeiv A? 

D7 epi ris Ast. Wagner 

conj. 

815 A 6 after dxovriwy add. 
ov te TavTas éropevon cf. 
C 3 

815 C 4 for 
wpévovs OF perapepophwpe- 
vous 


D 5 8 r7s ALO 
D6 ryav (ut vid.) L 
E3 éxavéys 

816 B4 «pos ras L (ut vid.) 
D 4 L (ut vid.) 
D7 rovrov A 
E2 om. ad or ay 

817 A 6 dédoxra. A? 
D1 py obv jpov 

818 C2 as ddvvaros 
E 10 A (sed 
pv in Tas.) 

819 D 2 dvoay libri 

820 A3 L (ut vid.) 0? 


for ovvov 


A8 om. dore mas punct. 
not. A? 


om. AO 


tocovrov A 
ovvov B ceteri 


pnde A: fecit A? 

B cett. 

rovs pvAdéovras L (ut vid.) B: 
dvAdgavras AO 

Bia B libri: yp. Buia O 
A 

B cett. 


B cett. om. 


W-M. “dass die Gdtter be- 
trunken sind, ist doch zu 
stark.” He conj. xarwvopévor 
rs scr. Tecc. 

AOB 

én’ avéms A 

mpos tas AO 

oia AO 

rovtwv B cett. 

dv libri: ad scr. B 

deSexrar (ut vid.) A 

B cett. 

oios Suvards B cett. 
droxaprropevos (ut vid.) A 
in marg. A?) 

ayvov B Ast. 

AO: fyra in marg. A?*: 
Pruara in textu fecita (ta 8. Vv.) 
retain AO: B brackets: Secl. 
W-M. 
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820 D5 aya pavOavopeva fecit 
A2 

821 A8 libri 

821 B7 & AO 
C 5 a fecit A? 
E 3 axp a A? (as. v.) 
E 4 odav & O et fecit A? 

822 B4 om. piv ds... BS 
om. A 

822C1 Arm. read: dp’ ovx 
yedoidv Kal... 
yiyveoOa. Klinias: yedoiov 
péev. Plato: ovSapds 
Ficino also introduces Kli- 
nias from yeAoiov to C6 
Tair’ éoriv 


822 D5 voyobéry L (ut vid.) 


D5 peifov 
D 5 rovs libri 
D6 L 


E2 pyra (of libri) om. 


Arm. 
EB 4 ut vid. 


E 9 vopo$érov re vera AL 
823 A 1 axnparov 

A3 Se L (ut vid.) O? 

pev Vulg. 

B 5 déwov O07 

C1 aft. orparorésos add 

dmavrnoas or similar 

E5 ? 76 Winckelmann 
824A4 ro. ut vid.: Tov 

libri: B 

A 6 Avorn for 

All iepovs yp. in Marg. 

LO 
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apavOavopeva A 


7o B Schneider 

dy A€yeas O ? 

ravra A (Arm. tr. after dei) 
axynxoos AB: axnxoas O 
odav av AO?: odav av B 

in Marg. add. A’, ret. B 


vopobereiy A (sed ev in ras.): 
vonobérny O 

peiLov B 

tov B Aldina 

aandAdxGa. AO et in Marg. L, 
B 

dppyta B Hermann 


yévew in Marg. LOB: ye piv 
ALO 

om. Vulg. 

B cett. dxparov 

8) AO 

AB 

déiav AOB 


B cett. 


iepeis ALO 


q 
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A138 xvoiy libri dpxvo. Grou B 
dyios Vulg. aypios ALO B 


The detailed comparison in the above pages with the critical 
apparatus of Professor Burnet of the Armenian version suffi- 
ciently reveals the tradition and affinities of the Greek codex 
used by the translator about A. D. 1000. In order to economize 
space I omit for the last five books to copy from Burnet in each 
case the Greek authorities for or against each of the Armenian 
variants, assuming that my reader can refer to his edition and 
verify them for himself from his notes. 

The readings then vouched for by the version in these last 
five books are as follows: 


828 A 2 aitwes| dorwas. om. Ovoia. A4 yiyvour’ ut vid. 

828 C 4 potpas. trav. C8 éxdpevov. D6 Sidvorav 

829 A 2 pn? éavrovs ddixeiy omitting ddAdovs. B1 
E 2 

§30 B 4 C2 epypia. C9 Sdiapaxdpevor ut vid. 
Dixai (post yryjs). D7 om. te xai éddrrovs (om. Ficino 
secl. Hermann). HE 4 

831 B6 E6 for 

832 B10 ov. D3 yiyvor’ 

833 A 8 éywv. D3 pevotoas. D 4 ravras éoradpevas ut vid. 
4 

834 A 1 Siaxpwet (Richards). A5 AiGos. BY dywvias or dywviav 
for dyonords. B 8 Soxeiv] mpoodoxav. D 4 
Or 

835 D4 or 6, xal. tBpw. E3 by rodde 

836 A 2 7o. A5 rovras for 7 B2om. xaxa. B4 
Svadvyyv. C1 mpd rov Aatov. C6 xai 

837B6 rovrov. C3 tov. C5 Sedvrws. D1 & (ut vid.). 
rov veov (ut vid.). A€yopey 

8388 Al ry... C4 dAcyouévn 

839 A2 BovrAgur’. AY B3 raya. Cl rp... C7? 

840 Al om. re or ye. Alom. ov. A6 tov 

841A 7% om. qv. C7 yiyoro. .. C8 retain 

842 A 2 retain re Kal A5 Bl B38 
B4 om. deiv 


if 
4 
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843 A 6 (Richards). B2 -yewpyois 

844.D 6 E9 éxopevos. E9 vopw 

845 B1 rootvrov. B3diorwp dv. B3 tov pev SovrAov. D5 
ovre yAtov. 2 dv 

846 B5 éxacrov or éxdorovs. C8 pérpiov. Dirddec. 

847 D 4 orparnyot 

848 Al apdowa é&v. A4 airov. A4 ré foroi re. ASB dou 
xpeiai. B8 76 trois. C1 AaBov and om. & EH? 
pépyn for yévn. E10 yewpyoior 

849 A 3 ayopavopos Ta dyopav. 7rd &. B1 
B6 Sexdry. C2 ad trois ut vid. C2 om. xai. E1 retain 
Tat Kal BovAn. E 5 add before 

850 B1 xarouxeiv. B6 éav évris rois erect trovtos. C6 pewdrwo 


Boox IX. 


853 A 4 7a ante xara (ut vid.). A6 om. Acydpevov. A 6 
for BY (ut vid.). C5 A. D4 
D5 éniyapw ut vid. D6 

854A 5 Adyo. B3 ms and om. B8 tpiv. C4 voonue 

855 Al om. zapdderypa (Badham). Al om. xai (Richards). 
A8 om. B6 airov. C2 imepopiav. C6 yyvécbw. 

856 A4 for ad rois reads airois. B22 dvOpwrov. B3 éraupelas. 
C6 oizep. C% (om. 8). D6 add # bef. déxa (Ast). 
E 4 om. xadds. E8 (om. zepi) 

857 A3 A4 judas Sixns tipwpia otpracw. A6 
KAnpov. B9 ro. Ci érepov. C3 dore. C4 D2 
xpepevov ut vid. 

858 Al yevopévovs. B1 oixér’. B2 ev. D1 airy. 
om. 7 

859 Alom. BY rov zepi trav re. C3 0m. ds elpyxa 

860 B 4 peyeOa. C4 ipérepov. C8 réyovra (om. pe) 

861 B6 jyov. BY? Sots. C1 dr vopobernoe riva tpdrov for Kata- 
vow. twa tp. C3 adAdAnv. C5retain cai... CY 
D4 vopmpov. D6 rwi 

862 A 8—nisi quidem vincat which suits édv jye py vixg. BE 
BraBev C3 eis diriav. C6 om. 8 ut vid. 

863 B 8 wav 


Es 

8 
8 
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864A 2 rovrov. A3 Yyais. A4 «dv. BS om. ovv 
(so AO). B8 rovrov tpiddos (om. airov). C4 Evpdovor. 
D1 ve. D5 D6 

865 Al xabdrwep. Al retain A2 om. 
povov. retain dpydvtov. B1 xabapbels. C6 
Buiws Acvdépw. DY for dpovnyare 

866 D1 zpépav (removing comma after it). Arm. renders 
“primain partem navis” 

867 A? éxovoiws. D6 D6 add ra 

868A 4 6. BY dv C2 ddrdos. C5 dy érwow. C5 
dv a 8 or 6 and add éay bef. xretvyin C%. C8 
.. . adeApyv. E10 dv 

869 A 6 éxovowv. B4 7d. C4 daddys ut vid. C5 & voyw. D4 

870 A4 om. 7. C8 dévovs. D6 dAdyov 

871 A 4 iepa pare dyopav. B5 xpotpémera. Avtpwv for Aovtpav. 
D7 om. tov. So W-M. 

872 Al BovAeion or ? C3 retain py éd’ oi. 
C8 xpoodurés 

873 A5 retain 7 pitpds 

874 A7 om. B4 otros... BY xafapds ey retain 

874. B5 om. Cl C1 xreivy mis. 4 vopov ut vid. 
E 5 E8 trav 

875D 5 El wore. dvvarev 

876 A 4 ris otv xrX. Arm. agrees with B. tore. re 

877 A 6 rovrov for rovrw (Richards). for (Richards) 

877 B 4 posterius dv. C7 éay post otoiay add. E5 advo. E? 
retain 7 7) Kal év 

878 A8 om. comma after warps. B8 éorwriv. C2 retain av. 
C4 C5 C8 wera. D? 
tpoon. E4 ovro for adroit 

879 A6 for 1s. B3 ixavis. CY D6 éavrov (om. xai) 

880 A4 om. ro. A5 dverovediorov. B3 om. py. D8 xpnoror. 

881 A 1 

882 Al ? é& rovrw aire “ eorundem horum,” which involves rov- 
Twv and om. 
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Boox X 


885A 4 rev dpydvrov. C2 a 7d. C5 vopiLoper. 
D 1 ipiv 

886 A2 rexaira. A? ipov. AQ dxpaciav. C9 dpbds. EH 4 dre 

887 A6 ra ut vid. for rov D2 viv ow. D7 
yovéwy (rest uncertain). ds. C5=—precatorius mihi 
videtur facere for por Soxei ( ? sense) 

888 E5 ... E6, agrees with AO. 

889 AY wAdrrev. C2 om. otros. C5 ov. D1 maideias. 
E5 éavroios or éavtois. E6 8 

A3 om. dzavra. A3 mapa véos. B5 ordvra. D7 
E6 pyv 

891B8 A€ye por D2 ed. El érépw. E2 om. 
Geois. ET 8 

892 B1 tavrys. BY dios. BY? aird rovro. Cl, 
2and 3 thus: Kl.ads; Ath. diow. . . mpdta; ei 
C5 evar duadépov as 6 1 dica. D8 yxpy ut vid. 

893 B 2 avrav as ciotv. B3 ut vid. B 4 éreoBaivo- 
pev. B6 xara rade is rendered as if re vera, certe, valde. 
C6 C8 dyovoa. E3 

894A1 yiyverac Arm. paraphrases: “How indeed comes 
to be a becoming of all when it is destroying (or being de- 
stroyed)? This suggests the reading Siadfap7. B8 érépav 

. C1 adrav. C5 érepa ut vid. C10 rive 

895 Bl ry... B3 perarrmcews Atheniensi continuavit, postea 
B3 dpyyv ... BY Sevrépay Cliniae tribuit Arm. Itemque 
Cliniae dAnféorara A€yes, sed male. Bl airy. BE 
petaBodov. C6 civax. D5 dvoya (om. 70) 

896A3 A4 om. &. B3 yevonévn, BS ye. BSB 
dpyn. C2 jpiv. C9 om. Bovdjoeas. C7 add ris before 
(Richards) 

897 B1 Kai mxpov. B2 Ociov. B2 otca D2 
E8 ye tocovrov trav Tore TOUTS ye 

898 A2 ravra. AS & DT jpiv dotpa app. D8 
vo povo. ei E10 (or ? atris) 

899 A5 foll. Arm. gives vai alone to Klinias, and begins the 
Athenian’s speech at rovro pév, continuing it to ws in A 10. 
But it begins a fresh sentence at in B3 
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B8 dws. B9 dpuodroyei. C8 rovrwv. C9 om. El 
rixat] Yoyai. E 2 eddamonoueva: ut vid. E5 add. dvocious 

900 A 2 ? add. éray ante 76 viv. The text is broken and a word 
has dropt out. A 2idév. Arm. has nshavak—=onpeiov, which 
may have crept in from margin where it drew attention to 
subject matter. A3 om. zavrdmaow. A383 
A 3 om. zpoorvyys, but ? thro’ mutilation of text. For same 
reason Arm. is undecisive for or against A 8 dydpevos. 
A8 twos. C3 C9 tov. D1 D5 

901 A2om. rotvavriov. A56. ASom.ro utvid. B2 
ye vois. B3 ow post rwa ut vid. Ci5dy. D268 D4 
om. ai. D5 Aédyere. E5 épodoyotpev 

$02 A3 Sci (om. oddtv). A4 rod for 76 ut vid. BY dvrep. 
D2 & D3 D4 D4 El 
tov opixpov. of E8 émped. Suv. 

903 Al jv. AY om. pddora. B5 dd\ov. 7d W-M. 
C3 ds  yévens. C3 py... D1 pépovs retain. 
D8 xara. D8 om. airov. D8 om. iva. D8 xpooyxovons. 
E3 prep. E38 faordvys. E4 om py 


904 A 2 dep’. A2 AS 7d dv. B1 Gut vid. B2 
Gatépov. door. B8 ro. D4 8 & D5 peradaBy. 
E 2 peOdpicaro 

905 Al xai woeiv hic. Al om. A2 éwevSyrac or érevéera. 
A3 AY B1 for aypwrepov. BS 
om. xéra. B5 ? ad airav. C1 deiv. C3 ovde dodyov. 
C6 D4 atrots for aideois. D5 8. E3 om. 


Aexas 

906A2 ddBov. AT BS 8. B4 Anua. 
C2 odiow. C5 évavrav. C6 ut vid. C6 
D1 after ddikos adds scholion: sed innocentum ordines 
diiudicantur. D3 xai xvoiv. D9 order dvAaxas evar 

907 AY om. péowv. B16 ddyos. B2 om. ras. B10 chodpdrepov. 
C4 ret. xai ofa. D2ei yy D4 6 Adyos ut vid. & 

908 C 2 ret. 8. C5 & imdpyo. D2 eddvys. E1 om. ra ut vid. 

909 B2 woddAois. B6 C2 mpooreva airois. C6 
dayydvev ut vid. C7 om. as bef. dvrov. D3 maou vopov. 
D8 ty El dyveia. El émpedrcis or Pémpedrtcs. Oy. 
E 8 re. iepov for rapov 
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910 B1 apageow (om. tais). C4 Pom. cai. E2 E2 
ot. after cicayaydvres add. as dei 


Boox XI. 


913 Al 8 ut vid. Al after dy add. xai ddAdwy twaev and after 
adAnAovs add. A 2 7a Seopeva ut vid. A2 B22 
trois. B3 om. yp. B5 after avedwv add. alienum or dAdov. 
B6 érddoinv (“quantam molem virtus animae et iustitia 
animae augeret apud me”). C6 dmAoverarov (om. kal). 
D6 éav rs GAAns . . dypovdpors retain. 

914. A3 D1 zorépov (“of one of the disputants”). 
D1 otros. E1 

915 A 4 aft. ixavis add. émpeAnra adrav or similar. re. C5 
ut vid. C8 drovovy ut vid. D6 

$16A5 A8 om. ut vid. B2 ris .. . 
male C5 ret. rore. C6 aicOyra. E1 ret. ro. 
E3 om. te 

917 A8évvutvid. A9om. zapov. C6 piv. C6 om. rs 

918 A4 ut vid. A6 om. xara C4 Boxav. C5 
ret. ci. C5 D2 e&. EH1 om. 8 ut vid. 

919 A 5 éraipovs. AY paxpotdrwv. B2 aicypas. as ampos. 
C1 C2 dpwyy, D4 

920A 6 dvAaxas A8 weraidervra. B1 ret. re ém- 
moed. B2a mpotporyv. B2 mpotperev. B5 om. dv. CS 
ta dypovopous ret. D3 ddixov. D4 E3 om. 16 

921 D5 re. D6 as 

922 Al doo. A ut vid. Deira E6 tov 

923 A2 mas; (Cliniae tribuens). B2 trodaBov (“furtum faci- 
ens”). D1 xAjpo. E6 xAnpovopov 

924B 2 ret. ra. B4 om. ut vid. BY of C2 D6 
Siacxéyaro e€. E3 E6 ret. E8 xara 

925A2 rod tov. A3 B2 OF 
C6 irwoav. D8 pupia avOpimros (om. E4 
yopeitv . E5 tovrwy ret. E6 E ret. vouobérov 
Kal Urép 

926 A 3 mpoordrrea. B3 zparrovros for rpoordrrovros. D 8 om. tis. 
K 2 EH 5 ret. dapev. 

927 C 2 ad rois ut vid. D4 re rois zepi. D5 8% for py 

928 B1 rovrov vopov. H4 


Fe 

3 

4 

4 

ig 

a 0 

9 

94 

a 

94 

4 


Se 


929B6 6. BY dSaydLopevwy ut vid. (qui clamant). BY row 
viod devyovros. C1 om. ve. D6 posterius rav ret. E10 


Buorvyia ut vid. 

930 A 4 gvoicovow. A6 dvrwv. D1 yevopevov. 
D3 éceobar. D6 yevvepevov and om. tov bovAov. D7 toir’ 

D8om. ut vid. E4 EY rapa 

931A 4 xdpw. A8 ret. dpfds. C4 eyav for & ciyais. D2 
vopiceev 

932 A 3 amovres veo. A3 odddpa] etiam nunc. A6 “ But 
if anyone is taken hold of by a voiceless rumour and become 
hearingless of such preludes.” Did he read xwoy or xwddv? 
A6 dd. B2 drorAnpov. B5 émpedovpévov. C5 exacrov. 
C8 doov ut vid. 

933 Al eizoper. A2 rair’ otv. B3 cir’ C1 ret. 
maisas. E6 doa tis dv repos dAAov. ET peifw. 
E 8 

934A 4 4 8’. A4 Sedtas. D4 7a El ES 

9835 B3 om. os ob. B8 éxacrov. B8 dvari. C6 érépw. C7? 
Aéyopev. ds 6. D4 D7? ovrreraypévo. 
E2 om. 8 

936A 2 6 A3 rov. AG om. B3 BS 
kextntar. EY ut vid. 

937 B 2 émoxnd67. B3 émoxérrecba. B 5 ? émoxépas. C 6 dixy. 

D298. D3 D4 bzorépws av EH 2 om. 

od. E3 tis E4 E5 re. EG 

post distinguit 


Boox XII. 


941 A 1 maparpecBedy 7. So Badham. A 3 airas for otoas. BS 
aAnppeAav ut vid. B8 om. ds. C4 payéobo. C6 
D3 adda. D5 Ay as iacipw. D6 dvr 

942 A8 Badh Bln. B4 éordvu. B40m. 0. C7? 
rovro (Om. 

943 A2 om. Soxeiv. So Ficino. A2 B4 BS 
mepryeveoba. B8 éxdotwv C2 D3 aft. adrois 
add. iepois. D3 ois wept. El aidois. E3 add. det 

944.A3 eumvovs. B1 C3 Sudépa. C6 peréxew for 
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pera. kdxns male, ? corruption of pera taxous. C7 peraBodrs. 
D2 py D6 as. D8 om. ’keivy, E4 dy xaxds 

945 B6 om. 7. BY dpynv. C1 C4 
Gwov. C4 évrévovs. D394. D7 D7 vedvovoa. 
E 3 

946 B2 C6 xara ante Sddexa. D2 Exaoros. D3 om. 
cat. E2 rerévov ut vid. 947 A3 érépov. A5 B1 
ret. tov. C3 Exardv. CT dddrovs. C8 édupveiv. D6 zpo- 
tipov. dverden. E6 raira 

948A 5 alterum ret. A8 B1 6. C2 om. 
C2 dapev. C3 C4 8 om. C6 om. xara. C7 
? 

949 Al Sei for det. C2 evveorredovres. C8 
moprevcewv. D3 iarny. E3 py for pare 

950 A4 om. avdrois. BY don. BY xpnoroit. BS éon. D4 
pots 

951 A5 dv rwes. AT om. 8 post dmeapyéro. AT B3 ad 
tos. B3 B4 (? a conflation). 
mavros 8. D3 D5 otros 

952 A2 om. A4 ovpdepev. A4 & paboto. A5 ra. B2 
dmoBdérovras. B8 eipeiv. BY xowovrw (“ citissime 
communicet”). D1 7 & ut vid. 

953 A6 AY dros. CY? om. & C7 om. 
C % da. D1 6 rowiros. D4 ixavds (Richards). D5 gevan 

954A 6 C3 xpdvov (om. 8). C6 7, D2 pnd 
mapeOovros Or (évavrov is bungled into évi avrov). 
D 5 rov xpdvov 

955B5 édv ms. BS C? E2 roi. 

E6 77. E6 éoria 

956 Al ciyepts. E22 xpovwv. E 6 mapaxara- 
Bacewv 

957 B4 tore. B6 ret. BY xadov. C4 xvpwrara 
tov. C5aeimep. E4 Arm. renders “ com- 
motis ” as if agreeing with oiow 

958 A2 déio. A2 yiyvowr’. B2 ut vid. D2 poipa. 
D47. D6 dpdlovras ut vid. El & 82] “sed ubi.” 
E 8 rév] ixava dv etn or ixava 7, probably a paraphrase 
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959A 1 py paxpdrepov. B5 om. yap. C1 dv xaxov. CT 


vopoberovvr. 
960 B1 war. B8 dei. C4 C5 om. ta. C8 rv W.-M. 
C8 8. C8 owrypiav for C8 CI 
ut vid. and om. r7. 76 mpi. D1 damepya- 
ut vid. D7 om. wy. D8 
961 A 6 capo. A 6-7 = iisdem placente which confirms par- 
ticiple dégav of W-M. B1 BS om. zavri. 
B8 ret. qv. El 6 ri 
962 A3 odpan. AT drus dv vowv. AY om. B2 pd’ cidein. 
B9 aporov. C1 tov ut vid. E 8 od for 
963 A9 de. A115) or 28%. B6 av, rdvrov. C8 ret. cai. C8 
dmavra. D1 dvro. D6 DIS épa 
964A 8 ye dvra. BE C2 od Sei diddoxovra. 
C5 xdon E1 xirovs “totum fulcimentum capitis.” 
965 A 4 ret. A6 BY? ret. rov. C10 ri 
mote. D6 ret. ds. El ei E2 otf? 
ws| ds. E3 otxow. E3 jyiv. E3 dpwooyéros (“ sicut hoc 
modo”). E5 dv éav 8) xpeov. The last three 
words certainly stood in the translator’s Greek. E6 jxora 
vy. E6 
966 A 6 povov exacrov. B46 airés. C8 or ? simply om. pi. 
D 2 éyxpirov ut vid. 
967A 4 dvdyxas. C2 om. 8. C2 rav. D1 read. DS 
eipnpéevov (om. viv). D 8 om. tov te eipnyévov. So Badham. 
E 1 om. voov (did voov and viv get confused in the margin?). 
EK 2 AdBy 
968 Al dca re py. B3 Adore. C1 A€yoper. C5 vopo- 
Gernréov. C9 xaradexréos. C9 en. D5 apds ods or ois 
for ots. D5 éaora. 2 E3 Arm. om. .. . 
dmpoppyta, and so does not serve to decide between Acxbevra 
and 
969 A1 ratro. B1 trois... émyryvopevos ut vid. So W.-M. 
B 2 rowiros. BY vov re. BS 


MINOs. 


Plato’s Minos is edited by Burnet from two manuscripts. 
A=(Ood. Parisinus Graecus 1807. 
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F = Cod. Vindobonensis 55, suppl. phil. gr. 39. 

In comparing the Armenian I have confined myself to 
Burnet’s Apparatus Criticus, signifying only those Greek or 
conjectural variants which it confirms, as I have in the last 
five books of the Laws. 


St. II, p. 313 A 2 vopov. A5 av ei AG om. pe. AG 
dvnpov. AY épéoOu. C1 dddo.. . dpopeva 
om. with A. C2 dddo & C3 dddo & C4 arddo por 

314. A2 tavry ... A5 om. Arm. B4 D8 
El xpyora. airo 

315A 8 of A8 yxpopevo. BY 8 for re. C1 xai atrav. 
C2 od. C6 C8 of D1 én. 
pev... 316A2 vai om. Arm. 

316 A 2 év Ilépoas ret. A3 om. xai év Iépoas and 
subst. vai. A4 mdciov. A6 Bapirepa vopilerar evOdde. BE 
kal paiverat D2 dAAa. D4 atrois. D4 
E4 om. yewpyxol. E6 vopo. E6 om. jyiv. E10 om. 
ovrou 

317 A8 om. of A8 ret. vouovs. adpov. B3 
B3 ot}... B4 ret. with A. BS8 om. dy. 
C60. CY eva (om. Baodixds). D3 D4 en 
yp D7 xai ai. D8 om. xai with Hermann 

318 A 2 cdpatos. B2 yéyove rois (om. om. vopos with 
Hermann. C1 taira for pova Aord. C6 E1 ri 8 
ov taita. EH? or 

319 AY rovrwv. AT ret.6. AY piw ds. B3 airy ut vid. 
C4 D3 paddpavO alterum ret. D3 diag. 
D9 6 dpuorns. E4 mporépa 

320 A 3 ois ut vid. for od. C5 C5 D3 yévero. 
D3 Baowrjov. prius 7 ret. EH6 xary- 
yopovvTes 

3821 A2 olovra. AY Sacpois. BY xpyres. BY pivoos. 
padapavbvos. C5 order ay. D2 a ret. D4 adrav. 
D 4 inép D8 & adrais. D9 cai. D9 
ut vid. 

Frep. C. CONYBEARE. 


21, TRINITY GARDENS, 
FOLKESTONE, ENGLAND. 
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II—NOTES ON CERTAIN ATHENIAN GENERALS OF 
THE YHAR 424-3 B. c. 


The lists of Athenian generals for the first half of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, to which we must go for a large part of our 
knowledge of the political vicissitudes in Athens during this 
period, are in need of correction. In certain cases, apparently 
slight modifications make possible the re-assembling of our 
material in such a way as to throw considerable light on the 
tribal affiliations and political views of certain generals.1 In 
this paper I shall use as a basis for discussion the revised lists 
' — of Beloch, indicating, wherever necessary, the changes that must 
be made.? In addition to revising the list of generals for the 
year 424-3, a list that offers us several points of unusual inter- 
' est, and one that can be reconstructed with greater precision 
than most, I shall try to make clear the political situation of 
that year by showing how the change in public opinion that 
swept over Athens after the defeat at Delion and the victories 
of Brasidas in the north found expression in four or five im- 
portant bye elections and resulted in the return of Nicias’ sup- 
porters to office. 


DEMODOCUS. 


No one, I think, after reading Thucydides’ account of the 
campaigns of 424,° would have assigned Demodocus to the year 


1As this paper was written preliminary to my article, Pericles’ 
Political Hevrs, Class. Phil., April, 1924, pp. 124 ff., the two papers sup- 
plement each other; and statements made there depend for proof upon 
the material collected here. For the political views and party plat- 
forms of the rival leaders, Cleon and Nicias, see that paper, where I 
have shown that Nicias was neither an oligarch nor a pacifist, but a 
Periclean democrat, conservative only when contrasted with Cleon. In 
the present paper I shall use the word “ conservative ” in that sense. 

*Beloch, Griechische Geschichte,? II, 2, pp. 260-269. I have chosen 
Beloch in preference to Arthur Krause, Attische Strategenlisten bis 
146, Weimar, 1914, because his lists are more readily accessible, more 
recent, and on the whole more accurate, even though not quite so de- 
tailed. In a few cases Krause is probably to be preferred, but in the 
main, so far as concerns this paper, the errors of the one are the errors 
of the other. 

* Thuc., iv. 66-75. 
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425-4, if Beloch had not come to the conclusion that the chro- 
nology of Thucydides was inexact or that Demodocus and his 
colleagues Aristides and Lamachus held commands after their 
year of office had expired.* The operations of these generals in 
the Hellespont and the Black Sea followed, or were contem- 
porary with, the expedition into the Megarid, led by Hippo- 
crates and Demosthenes. As neither Hippocrates nor Demos- 
thenes held office in 425-4, their campaign came shortly after 
they entered the strategion, midsummer 424, and by the same 
token Demodocus should be considered a general of their year. 

Beloch for two reasons, neither of which is adequate, sets 
aside the evidence of Thucydides as of no importance, where- 
upon other writers, accepting his assumption as a fact, are led 
into unwarrantable deductions.® Beloch’s first assumption is 
that no general would hold the lucrative and responsible post 
of revenue-collector for two years in succession, and since 
Aristides served in that capacity during the preceding winter,® 
he and both his colleagues, Lamachus and Demodocus, could 
not have commanded the tribute-collecting ships in 424-3. It 
hardly seems worth while to answer such an argument. In the 
first place, although we may agree with Beloch that no Athenian 
general, not even an Aristides, could be trusted with the col- 
lection of unpaid tribute for more than a year at a time, we 
need not suppose that generals in this position invariably failed 
of re-election or were recalled to Athens immediately upon the 
expiration of a year in office. Furthermore, it was a very sim- 
ple matter to replace generals serving in the Aegean when it 
was time for their successors to take over their commands. The 
Salaminia and Paralos were constantly cruising about on er- 
rands of this kind; but probably for a voyage to the Hellespont 
it would be unnecessary to make use of these vessels. There 
were enough merchant ships sailing on that route to provide 
accommodations for an occasional general. A few days would 
suffice to bring every general to his new station, and as several 
months intervened between the elections and the time when the 
generals took up their duties, it seems unreasonable to suppose 


4 Attische Politik seit Pericles, pp. 303 f 
5 Cf. Busolt’s account of the elections of 425-4, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 1084. 


Thuc., iv. 50. 
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that in ordinary circumstances, at least in the Aegean, there 
would be any delay in relieving generals whose terms had ex- 
pired. 

Beloch’s further assumption that Athens never had more than 
ten generals in a given year seems at first sight a more reason- 
able argument for assigning Demodocus and his colleagues to 
the previous year, for otherwise, Beloch points out, we should 
be confronted with an impossible number of eleven generals. 
But as a matter of fact, it is probable that Athens had twelve 
generals or more in 424-3 rather than ten, for Hippocrates lost 
his life at Delion and Thucydides lost his office at Amphipolis. 
To fill these positions special elections were undoubtedly held, 
and one of the eleven generals of course owed his position to 
one of these bye elections. 

This solution of the difficulty has two advantages over 
Beloch’s. It preserves Thucydides’ reputation for accuracy,— 
Beloch, I believe, does not consider him worthy of a pedestal ‘— 
and it also enables us to understand why there were so many 
conservative generals in a year when the regular spring elections 
brought victory to the radical city democracy led by Cleon and 
his aristocratic cat’s-paw Hippocrates. The latter apparently 
acted as commander-in-chief. After the unlucky campaign in 
Boeotia and the loss of Amphipolis a conservative reaction set 
in that resulted in the armistice of the following spring. Can 
we doubt that the special election held after the death of Hippo- 
crates brought into office a man from the opposing party? 

The question remains, what were the political affiliations of 
Demodocus? It is difficult to say with any certainty, but 
judged by the task to which he was assigned, and perhaps by 
the company with which he was associated, he was probably one 
of Cleon’s henchmen. Aside from the opportunities for graft 
in the revenue-collector’s post, which made it a plum for dema- 
gogues and their associates® to wheedle out of the gullible 
demos, conditions made it imperative that reliable and ruthless 
democrats should be on guard in the Aegean to forestall revolts 
caused by the heavily increased tribute and to enforce payment 


7For one of Beloch’s gibes against the author, see Gr. Gesch’*., II, 
1, p. 333, note 2. 
® Aristophanes, Knights, 1067 ff.; Wasps, 668-679. 
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from unwilling and delinquent subjects. Unscrupulous demo- 
crats were also needed to bring unfounded charges against the 
wealthy citizens of the allied states, by which they might be 
brought to trial and their property confiscated for the benefit of 
the hungry populace or the unpaid sailors.® It is hard to im- 
agine Cleon at the time of his greatest popularity allowing any 
one but his most loyal supporters to undertake such a task.?® 
Aristophanes by his reference to the greedy fox-dogs of tribute- 
collecting ships in the Knights, 424, and by his more detailed 
accusations given in the Wasps two years later, shows clearly 
that about this very time Cleon had secured the appointment of 
his friends to this profitable position. Though these strictures 
may be grossly exaggerated, they serve to cast suspicion upon 
every man who acted as revenue-collector at the time of Cleon’s 
ascendancy, and, more important for our purpose, to brand him 
as a radical democrat. He may have been as honest as the day, 
or again he may have been one of those aristocrats who were 
attacked by the Old Oligarch ** because they espoused the demo- 
cratic cause for the benefit of their personal finances. It is 
impossible to say, nor does it greatly matter. At least it is hard 
to agree with Busolt that Demodocus probably belonged to the 
party of Nicias.’* Busolt might have come to a different con- 
clusion if he had seen that Demodocus was elected as a colleague 
of Cleon in 424, and not, as he thought, as a colleague of Nicias 
in 425 when the conservative democrats were comparatively suc- 
cessful at the polls. Demodocus may have held office the pre- 
vious year as well, but there is absolutely no evidence that he 


did. 
ARISTIDES. 


Aristides, the colleague of Demodocus in the summer of 424, 
should be added to the list of generals for 424-3,1* but since 
Thucydides mentions him as a revenue-collector in the pre- 
ceding winter,’* his name should not be taken from Beloch’s 


list for 425-4. 


® Ar., Knights, 1067 ff.; Wasps, 286 ff.; Peace, 639 ff. 
10 Of, Ps.-Xenophon, Constitution of Athens, i. 14. 
11 Jbid., ii. 20. 18 Thuc., iv. 75. 
12 Gesch., ITI, 2, 1084. 14 Thuc., iv. 50. 
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His politics were probably the same as Cleon’s, for what we 
have said of Demodocus applies with equal or greater force to 
Aristides. It has been suggested that Panourgipparchides, 
whom Aristophanes criticizes for having a highly paid sinecure 
on the Thracian coast, is Aristides the son of Archippos who 
was serving there in a lucrative post a few months later.° That 
is quite possible, and, if true, it would make of Aristides a 
radical.** 

Now that we know that Aristides held office for two years, it 
is possible to assign him to a tribe with a considerable degree 
of certainty. Beloch’s lists of generals, with the additions and 
corrections indicated by this paper,’* show that in one or the 
other of these two years every tribe except Cecropis is repre- 
sented by a general.1® Aristides, therefore, can have belonged 
to no other tribe. He was Laches’ successor.’® 


LAMACHUS. 


Lamachus, like Demodocus, served in 424-37° but not in 
425-4; but unlike Demodocus and Aristides he was something 
more than a politician, or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
call him less of a party man.** He was the forerunner of the 


18 Velsen, Philol, Anz., VII, 1876, 386; cf. Herbst, Philol., XLIX, 
161; Busolt, op. cit., 621; Aristophanes, Acharnians, 603. 

16JT can not agree with Busolt, op. cit., 1084, when he makes Aristi- 
des a partisan of Nicias. 

17 For proof that Pythodorus does not belong to Cecropis see page 
155 infra. Since he is not a member of Cecropis, he should be assigned 
to Hippothontis. 

18 During the Peloponnesian War I feel sure that the generals were 
elected each one by his own tribe. Therefore all tribes would be repre- 
sented except when the tribe of the commander-in-chief had two generals. 

1° It is tempting to consider Aristides as the father or close relative 
of Aristomachus, an oligarch who was active in the Revolution of 411, 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 32, 1, for an Aristides, son of Aristomachus, of the 
tribe Cecropis, is known to us in the next century. Kirchner, Prosop. 
Att., 1689. We need not be surprised to find the son of a democrat 
taking part in the oligarchic revolution, for some of the most radical 
democratic politicians became oligarchs when the tide turned that 
way. See Busolt, op. cit., 1350. 

20 Thuc., iv. 75. 
*1 Cf, Busolt, op. cit., 1084. 
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professional soldiers of the fourth century, a man who appar- 
ertly had no large source of income aside from the perquisites 
of office, who padded his expense accounts so as to get a pair 
of shoes or an overcoat, and whose reputation for strategic 
ability in the army, although high, was insufficient to counteract 
the disdain felt by the well-to-do hoplite farmers for their im- 
pecunious leader.” He had all the qualifications for general- 
ship, except wealth and social position, and although he had 
enviable renown for bravery and military ability, he was never 
forgiven for not having been born a gentleman, at least not 
until after his heroic death in Sicily. 

As a semi-professional soldier Lamachus was a convenient 
person to have in the strategion. On him could be foisted the 
disagreeable duties that promised much danger and little glory. 
It was Lamachus who was sent into the Black Sea when his 
colleagues chose the easy and more showy task of reducing 
Antandrus, and it was Lamachus who is pictured by Aristo- 
phanes in the Acharnians as being sent on a dangerous expe- 
dition by the numerous and incompetent generals.?* He appears 
there as a well-disciplined subordinate ready to answer his 
country’s call at a moment’s notice, and it was precisely for 
this réle that he was chosen to go with Nicias and Alcibiades 
on the ill-fated Sicilian expedition, 

A man of that type is not likely to be much of a politician, 
and whenever he does enter politics as a candidate for office, he 
does it as a soldier relying upon the fame of his military ex- 
ploits. For some reasons this should have been a simpler task 
in fifth-century Athens than it is today, for there party lines 
were not strictly drawn and party government was unknown. 
There, too, the chief elective office called for strategic ability, or 
at least military experience accompanied by the habit of com- 
mand. ‘Thus in theory it should have been easy for men who 
had distinguished themselves in the field to enter the strategion ; 
but in fact it was quite the contrary, for the custom of choosing 
generals from the xadoi xdyafoit was very firmly entrenched. A 
new man like Lamachus would find it difficult to ride into office 
on a flood of hero worship, and once in office he would meet 


22 Plutarch, Nicias, 15; Alcibiades, 18, 21. 
28 Acharnians, 1071 ff. 
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with a certain amount of insubordination among the troops, as 
both Lamachus and Cleon discovered, the one in Sicily, the 
other before Amphipolis. Only as subordinates could self-made 
generals perform the most effective service. They were most 
useful when they were under the protecting wing of some friend 
or patron. 

Their tenure of office was in like measure dependent upon 
finding some one to vouch for them and to throw the weight of 
his influence in their favor. The career of Lamachus illustrates 
what I mean. He first appears as a general in the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes, but elected, as it would seem, under peculiar 
circumstances. The scenes in which he appears have been a 
source for much discussion, because, while he enters as a gen- 
eral in one passage,”* in another he is apparently not one of 
them but merely their tool,*° in other words, a subordinate 
officer whom they can order about. One explanation for this 
change of réles is that he had been elected in a bye election to 
take the place of Procles who had fallen in Demosthenes’ 
Aetolian expedition.”® And this may well be true, for Dicaeo- 
polis is careful to tell us that at the election only a handful of 
cuckoos voted.?’ At a special election during the busy season 
in summer the peasant vote would probably be very small. The 
three cuckoos represent the worthless citizens of the city demes, 
voces et praeterea nthil.?® 

Of course Dicaeopolis, the typical Attic peasant, would bear 
it ill that a man of Lamachus’ stamp should get into office by 
such a fluke, although he might hold Lamachus in high esteem 
for his bravery and devotion to duty, virtues which he could 
appreciate much better than his fellow-tribesmen from the city. 
That Lamachus had shown himself possessed of these qualities 
in Aetolia, where Procles lost his life, is Miuller-Striibing’s 
happy suggestion.2® The name of Lamachus, hero of the 


24 Acharnians, 566-625. 

25 Jbid., 1071-1226. 

26 Gilbert, Beitr. 2. inn. Gesch. Athens, 175. Beloch, Att. Pol., 302. 
is wrong, I think, in his conclusion that Lamachus was not a general 
in 426-5. 

27 Acharnians, 598. 

28 Rogers, note on Acharnians, 598. 

29 Miiller-Striibing, Acharnians, 575. 
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“crests and cohorts,” *° was probably in every one’s mouth at 
the time of the special election. Perhaps the pun of Aristo- 
phanes, so reminiscent of the peculiar characteristics of the 
Aetolian terrain,** was coined soon after the news of Lamachus’ 
heroism reached Athens and as a slogan carried his cause to 
victory. A minority election and military fame had combined 
to bring about the election of a novus homo. 

It would be interesting to know just what Aristophanes 
thought of Lamachus, and whether the Lamachus of his plays 
is the real man or merely a punning personification of the war 
spirit to which was attached the martial name of a well-known 
soldier.*? If we can determine the underlying purpose of the 
scenes in which Lamachus appears, it may help us to answer 
these questions. At first we see him as an ally of the warlike 
Acharnian semi-chorus, but at the end he is represented as a 
symbol of the inefficiency of the generals in office. After fight- 
ing for his country at their command, he returned wounded in 
the midst of the festivities being celebrated by Dicaeopolis.** 
In his eagerness to get at the enemy, he had suffered humiliat- 
ing and ludicrous accidents, running into a stake, falling into 
a ditch, spraining his ankle and bumping his head; then re- 
covering quickly he had brought to a stop the rout of his dis- 
organized command and driven the Boeotians away in flight. 
There is nothing of the cowardly Miles Gloriosus in this,— 
Busolt is wrong in calling him a Bramarbas,** nor can we detect 
any personal malice against him in the mind of the author of 


3° Rogers, translation of Kai Trav Aédxwv, Acharnians, 575. 

31 Miiller-Striibing, loc. cit. 

82 Croiset, Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens, 54f., 
thinks that Aristophanes did not try to individualize Lamachus. To 
Croiset the Lamachus of the play is nothing but a caricature of the 
class of professional soldiers to which he belonged, a class that was 
much hated by the peasants. It was this class that Aristophanes was 
attacking, not Lamachus the representative of the war party. and the 
tool and associate of the demagogues. There is much to be said for 
the view that Aristophanes was holding up to ridicule the professional 
officer with his exaggerated military air and his blustering ways, but 
it seems to me that he had a great deal more in mind when he wrote 
the scenes where Lamachus appears. 

88 Acharnians, 1174 ff. 

84 Op. cit., 1084. 
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the play. On the contrary, Lamachus is the unfortunate victim 
of war in this scene where the evils of war are so humorously 
contrasted with the blessings of peace. It is Lamachus in whose 
mouth is placed the most biting criticism of the generals; and 
it is he who suffers most, through their fault, in being pre- 
vented from attending the Dionysiac revels. It is not difficult 
to sympathize with him, and one can imagine that Aristophanes 
was actually sorry for him, as he was sorry for all those who 
had suffered in the war. 

The persons against whom Aristophanes was really directing 
his shafts were the incompetent leaders of the war party, not a 
more or less competent subordinate. Aristophanes undoubtedly 
did take occasion to ridicule Lamachus’ poverty, his eagerness 
to serve in well paid positions, and perhaps his unpaid debts, 
but Lamachus was hardly one of the young men of “noble 
birth and little worth,” ** such as Dicaeopolis complains of, no 
Braggart or Impostor from Diomeia, perhaps the successor to 
Nicias, no Geretotheodorus, who was perhaps Procles the son of 
Theodorus, a general who had been recently killed in battle and 
replaced by Lamachus himself.*® The contrast is evident. Not 
Lamachus, but his colleagues are being attacked.*” 

On the whole, it is difficult to find any more malice in the 
characterization of Lamachus in the Acharnians than in that of 
Nicias and Demosthenes in the Knights of the following year; 
and likewise, the historical Lamachus of Thucydides and 
Plutarch is easily discernible in the broad humor of the play. 
I think we may go even deeper into the mind of Aristophanes 
and say that he felt an admiration for certain of Lamachus’ 
traits of character, his bravery, loyalty, and devotion to duty. 
After his death in Sicily, Aristophanes speaks of him only with 
tespect.*® 


85 Rogers, note on Acharnians, 603. 

86 Acharnians, 598-625. 

7 Croiset, op. cit., 54f., I think, has overrated the part played by the 
professional officers in the politics and campaigns of this period. See 
also op. cit., 57. This has resulted in his stressing the martial peculi- 
arities of the rough soldier which he admits are merely the external 
trappings of the type to which Lamachus belonged. Thus his attention 
is diverted by details of little significance from the real purpose of the 
author. 

88 Frogs, 1039; Thesmophor., 841. 
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In the Hirene, presented after the Peace of Nicias was as- 
sured, there are passing references to Lamachus. The day of 
Peace is Misolamachus.*® In another place Lamachus is repre- 
sented as shirking and standing in the way of the peasants who 
were busily engaged in unearthing Peace.*® But the implied 
charges against him are only such as have been made against 
professional soldiers on many occasions since then. At the end 
of the play the son of Lamachus displays an inability to think 
or sing about anything except the glories of war.** It would 
seem as though he had made himself objectionable by boasting 
of his father’s exploits. In these references to Lamachus we 
can see what was more apparent in the Acharnians, his depend- 
ence upon the perquisites of office for a livelihood, and his mili- 
tary reputation. 

Lamachus was a soldier, not a politician, a follower and not 
a leader; and as a soldier he would find himself in agreement 
with the party that stood for aggressive measures and a war 
fought to a finish. No compromise peace would satisfy a sol- 
dier who felt that an ultimate victorious peace was possible, 
and I imagine Lamachus was no exception. As a follower, he 
could only succeed in politics under the wing of some leading 
politician, and he had to choose between Nicias and Cleon. It 
was an easy choice for a soldier whose personal bravery was not 
tempered with prudence; and Lamachus, the protégé of Cleon, 
found himself in office when his patron was in the ascendancy, 
first in 426-5 as the result of a special election, next in 424-3 
as a colleague of Cleon, and probably again in 422-1, when 
Cleon held the generalship a second time. If not general in 
that year, he at least held some official position that made him 
ex officio one of the Athenian Peace Commission to ratify the 
treaties with Sparta.*? But it is hard to think of Lamachus 
holding any position not connected with the army. 

‘The next time we hear of Lamachus in the strategion, Alci- 
biades was at the height of his power, and the aggressive plans 
of Cleon had been revived. He was then chosen as the third in 
command of the Sicilian expedition and served on that expe- 
dition until his death. 


8° Peace, 304. 41 Ibid., 1270-1294. 
Ibid., 473 f. ‘2 Thuc., v. 19, 24. 
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EURYMEDON 


Another general whose career offers interesting problems is 
Eurymedon, serving continuously from 427 to 424, when he lost 
his position because of the failure of his Sicilian command, and 
coming out of political retirement in 414 to hold office until his 
death in 413-2. 

Busolt has shown that his demotic was either ‘Exa\7nOev or 
Kedadnbev and his tribe either Acamantis or Leontis.** As 
Hippocrates was a member of Acamantis and was general also 
in 426-5, it is almost certain that Eurymedon should be assigned 
to Leontis. In none of the years when Eurymedon held office 
did Leontis have a general, so far as our records permit us to 
judge. Furthermore we know that when he was not in office, 
some one else represented that tribe, Thucydides being the first. 

Before considering the details of Thucydides’ election, a few 
words about the previous career of Eurymedon will be neces- 
sary. His election in 427 coincides with Cleon’s advent to 
leadership of the city demos, and his actions at Corcyra, where 
he showed sympathy with the ruthless democracy of the city, 
have linked his name with the radical Athenian democrats. In 
425 he was chosen with Pythodorus and Sophocles to carry out 
Cleon’s imperialistic plans in Sicily. When the elections of 
424 took place he was still in Sicily, and knowing that Cleon’s 
party were victorious at the polls that spring, we may accept 
Busolt’s conjecture that Eurymedon was elected.** There was 
at that time no good reason for recalling him. 

But about the time when the new generals took office, the 
Sicilian cities made a peace that rendered further operations in 
the island futile, and the Athenian fleet sailed for home.** 
Upon its arrival, the Athenians vented their disappointment 
upon the generals, exiling two and fining Eurymedon. His past 
connections were insufficient to save him from punishment, al- 


48 Hermes, XXV, 571-579. 

““Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 1125, note 1. Busolt saw that there were no 
good reasons for thinking that the Sicilian generals failed of re-elec- 
tion; but he did not reason the problem through to its logical conclu- 
sion and so thought that one of them, probably Pythodorus, was 
defeated. 

“5 Thuc., iv. 65. 
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though they probably did save him from the exile by which his 
colleagues paid the penalty of failure. This trial made three 
vacancies in the college of generals. 

When the special elections to fill these vacancies were held 
we do not know; but if we consider Thucydides as the successor 
of Eurymedon, we can best account for his election by assum- 
ing that the elections were held soon after Athens began to feel 
uneasy over the fate of her possessions in Chalcidice, perhaps 
as late as the loss of Acanthus to Brasidas. Some explanation 
for Thucydides’ entrance into office in 424 is necessary. He 
had taken no great part in politics, and his conservative views 
were not such as would have won him support in the spring of 
424 when the influence of Cleon was at its height. The dis- 
grace of Eurymedon offered him an opportunity to enter the 
strategion ; the failure of Cleon’s policy in Sicily and the threat 
to the Empire in the north brought a reaction in public opinion 
that promised success to an opponent of Cleon; and finally 
Thucydides’ interests on the coasts of Thrace made him the 
logical choice of his tribe. 

After Thucydides had brought his military career to a speedy 
and inglorious end, there are a few years when the names of 
only one or two of the Athenian generals are known. Then in 
420 Alcibiades, who was also a member of the tribe Leontis, 
began his meteoric career in the strategia, an office that he held, 
with the exception of one year, until his disgrace in 415. 
Leontis had lost two generals through exile in ten years. The 
fates were playing into the hands of Eurymedon, who could 
now offer himself as a candidate for election from Leontis with 
good prospects of success. Peisander had taken the place of 
leading demagogue once held by Cleon; and Eurymedon’s ex- 
perience in Sicily would make him a valuable member of the 
strategic board. Thus the very first year the tribe Leontis 
found it necessary to find a successor to Alcibiades, Eurymedon 
was elected to the generalship and was sent with reinforcements 
to Sicily,*® where he was slain toward the end of the summer 
of 413.47 In 412 another general, Phrynichus, was the choice 
of Leontis. 

While it seems clear that Eurymedon was of the deme Hecale 


4° Thuc., vii. 16. 47 Thuc., vii. 52. 
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and of the tribe Leontis, there is still to be considered the pos- 
sibility that he was a member of the tribe Acamantis to which 
the deme Kephale and the general Hippocrates belonged. Since 
Hippocrates was apparently commander-in-chief in 426-5, he 
could have been Eurymedon’s fellow-tribesman, and Acamantis 
might have had two representatives on the strategic board. But 
as we shall see when we come to consider the tribal affiliations 
of Nicostratus, assigning Eurymedon to Acamantis would make 
it necessary to assign Nicostratus to Leontis and would create 
difficulties without solving a single one. For example, it would 
be necessary to explain why Hippocrates, the nephew of Pericles 
and an ambitious politician of the more radical group, should 
not have been chosen in 427 instead of the less important 
Eurymedon, who was likewise radical in his views. But the 
inability of Hippocrates to defeat Nicostratus, the friend of 
Nicias, needs no explanation in a year when there was no great 
amount of dissatisfaction with the latter’s leadership. We shall 
have occasion to consider a very similar difficulty, involving 
Thucydides, when we come to study the career of Nicostratus. 


PYTHODORUS 


Pythodorus, like Eurymedon, was probably chosen for the 
year 424-3. Busolt ** thinks that only two of the Sicilian gen- 
erals were re-elected, because, as he says, we already know the 
names of eight generals for that year, and with the three from 
Sicily there would then be eleven. But as the premise on which 
he bases his conclusion is incorrect, we shall have to re-examine 
the evidence. We know of eleven generals who served in 424-3, 
not merely eight; but no one can possibly tell from the evidence 
at hand whether more than six of those whose names we know 
were elected at the regular spring elections. What Busolt and 
all others have forgotten is that this particular year was filled 


‘with special elections and that every special election requires 


us to add one to the number of generals chosen for that year. 
Since we have gone above ten, it is as possible to have fourteen 
as thirteen, on the natural assumption that vacancies caused by 
conviction or death would be filled. 

Busolt also ventures the supposition that Pythodorus was 


“© Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 1125, note 1. 
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the one of the three Sicilian generals to be defeated at the polls. 
But let us consider his record. He was in command of the 
Sicilian expedition, having taken the place of Laches, and in 
the spring of 424 he had done nothing to merit the displeasure 
of Cleon. He may not have seen with him eye to eye on all 
matters of public policy, but at the time of the elections he was 
closely identified with one of Cleon’s pet schemes, the conquest 
of Sicily, and would therefore be re-elected in the ordinary 
course of events. He had been chosen for the first time in 426 
when Cleon’s party had been victorious at the polls and had 
then been entrusted with the important task of winning Sicily. 
Busolt himself saw that similar arguments for the re-election 
of the subordinate generals Hurymedon and Sophocles were 
valid. They ought then to apply with greater force to 
Pythodorus. 

But after the return of Pythodorus to Athens with empty 
hands, he was brought to trial, convicted and exiled. The 
same fate came to his colleague Sophocles, although Eurymedon, 
who was perhaps second in command, was let off with a fine, 
apparently through the influence of Cleon. Eurymedon was 
radical enough to deserve some consideration from the dema- 
gogue. The reason for the severity with which Pythodorus and 
Sophocles were treated is to be sought not in a greater degree 
of guilt,—for this was a political trial in which guilt and inno- 
cence were probably not the decisive factors—but in their 
politics. 

How then did their views differ from those of Cleon? In 
426 they had been with him, but since 426 party lines had 
changed. Men who had been able to support Cleon in a policy 
of active military measures were now aligning themselves with 
the conservatives against Cleon,*® and it is quite likely that 
Pythodorus and Sophocles had in some measure suffered a 
change of heart since 426 and had recently come out in opposi- 
tion to Cleon. Perhaps their inactivity in Sicily was due to 


4° Party lines were not so stable in Athens as modern authors have 
supposed; and the studies of Athenian politics of this period made by 
men like Beloch are almost worthless because they antedate by several 
years the issues that were dominant between 425 and 421. For that 
reason they give an incorrect idea of the political situation before 425. 
I have discussed this more fully in Class. Phil., April, 1924, pp. 124 ff. 
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this change of heart which became manifest after their return 
to Athens when they had an opportunity to see for themselves 
the state of public opinion. 

The tribe to which Pythodorus belonged was certainly not 
Cecropis, even though Busolt °° and Beloch apparently agree 
in identifying the general with a man of that name from the 
deme Phlye. SBeloch’s error is in not admitting that the tribe 
Cecropis had a general in 426-5 when Pythodorus was first 
elected. Laches was a member of this tribe and remained in 
command of the Sicilian expedition until December or January, 
when Pythodorus took his place. Beloch believes that Laches 
failed of re-election but was allowed to conduct the operations 
in Sicily for about nine months after his defeat at the polls, and 
six months after his year of office had expired, this too at a time 
when dissatisfaction with the conservative generals was rife. 
Since he could have been recalled easily, even without the neces- 
sity of finding an excuse, if his term had expired, the mere 
fact that he continued to act as general for half of the official 
year 426-5 makes it clear that he was a legally elected member 
of the strategic board and not merely one with a sort of pro- 
consular authority. 

This makes it necessary for us to find another vacancy for 
Pythodorus. The only vacancy is Hippothontis, a tribe whose 
company of knights was commanded by a Pythodorus about 
this time.** 

SOPHOCLES 


Sophocles, the third of the Sicilian generals to be tried and 
punished, although probably the junior in command, received a 
punishment as severe as that of Pythodorus, and we may assume 
that the two men held the same political views. There can be 
no question about his re-election.** As to his tribe and suc- 
cessor’s name, we can only conjecture. Like Eurymedon, he 
was probably followed by a conservative. That leaves us only 
two men to consider, Autocles and Nicias. Autocles is really 
out of the question, because he was a colleague of Sophocles in 


*° Philol., L, 1891, p. 91. 

* Kirchner, Prosop. Att., 124065. 

*? Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 1125, note 1, was the first to suggest that 
Sophocles was re-elected in the spring of 424. 
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425-4, and since he was not commander-in-chief, his tribe would 
not be entitled to two generals. It is true that Nicias was 
likewise general in 425-4, but being apparently the senior officer 
he could have had a colleague from the same tribe. Further- 
more, in 426, when Sophocles was first elected, Nicias and the 
other old generals were generally defeated at the polls. Nicias 
might very well have been defeated also in the spring of 424, 
for the more one studies the situation at that time, the more 
convinced one must become that the victory of Cleon’s party 
was overwhelming. Nicias took no part in the summer cam- 
paigns of 424, and in our records he does not appear as active 
in the strategion until after the loss of Amphipolis made pos- 
sible negotiations for a truce.** 

Demodocus might be considered as a successor to Sophocles 
despite his politics, except that he held a command at the very 
beginning of the official year, that is before there had been time 
for the auditing of Sophocles’ accounts, his trial, and the elec- 
tion of a successor. Furthermore, all tribes except that of 
Nicias are out of the question for similar reasons, or because 
generals from those tribes served as colleagues of Sophocles in 
one or another of his official terms. Beloch has pronounced 
against the identification of Sophocles the general with the 
member of the Thirty by that name, of the tribe Oeneis, and 
rightly too in my opinion, for Sophocles would then have been 
a colleague of Lamachus in 426 and again a colleague-elect in 
424, 


58 The tribe of Nicias was also the tribe of the more renowned Sopho- 
cles the poet. In this connection it should be noted that the incident 
related by Plutarch in his Life of Nicias, chap. 15, in which Sophocles 
the poet appears as a junior colleague of Nicias proves that once at 
least when Nicias was the senior general he had a fellow-tribesman 
named Sophocles on the strategic board with him. But since this epi- 
sode is not at all appropriate where it stands in the midst of the story 
of the Sicilian expedition, it would seem as though it had been taken 
from some Sicilian source and perhaps had been told originally of the 
other Sophocles who had tried to conquer the island nearly ten years 
before the fatal expedition. It would have been a simple matter for 
Plutarch to ascribe it to the poet. ‘As this is the only intimation that 
the poet ever held the generalship during the Peloponnesian War, the 
authenticity of the story has been questioned. But applied to Sopho- 
cles the general, the story might very well be true. 
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HIPPOCRATES 


Hippocrates serves as a sort of barometer of political fortunes 
in Athens at this time. He was a general on two occasions, 
first in 426 and then again in 424. Both times the radical 
democracy won a decisive victory. It seems strange to find the 
nephew of Pericles working hand in glove with Cleon, but 
undoubtedly for an ambitious youth co-operation with the dema- 
gogue would prove the path of least resistance to political office. 
There was a dearth of military ability among the supporters of 
Cleon, and all recruits from the aristocracy would be welcome, 
especially one who could bring, the prestige of the Periclean 
name to the radical cause. The more conservative elements of 
the state had recognised leaders who were loyally supported, 
even though not entirely worthy of the position in which they 
found themselves. It would be difficult for Hippocrates to dis- 
place them in public confidence except as an opponent relying 
upon the support of the city democracy and upon the growing 
dissatisfaction at the lack of success of their policies. 

As Hippocrates’ election was followed by a radical change of 
military policy on both occasions, it seems probable that he stood 
on a platform of more aggressive operations and that he hoped 
through military successes to win an assured place in Athenian 
politics. But his inglorious Boeotian campaign in 424 resulted 
in his death at Delion and a reaction that brought his opponents 
back into power. 

The tribe to which Hippocrates belonged, Acamantis, is of 
particular interest because it was also the tribe of Pericles. To 
whom did it give its confidence when Hippocrates was not in 
office and whom did it choose to take his place after his death? 
We may assume that the political rival of Hippocrates was a 
man of some prominence in the state. Otherwise, Hippocrates 
with his advantages would have had a secure position on the 
strategic board. Against a weak candidate the assistance of the 
tadicals would have been unnecessary, and furthermore a weak 
candidate would have been unable to defeat him in 425 when 
the spirit of imperialism was still strong in Athens. If we can 
find a man who took office as a general shortly after the death 
of Pericles, was elected in 425 when Hippocrates was defeated, 
and finally was again general in the spring of 423, we need not 
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hesitate to consider him as a rival of Hippocrates and a member 
of Acamantis, provided, of course, he does not belong to some 


other tribe. 
NICOSTRATUS 


The career of Nicostratus fulfils these conditions precisely, 
for he too was a barometer of public opinion. He was elected 
first in 428 or 427,°* holding office until the radical victory of 
426. Then in 425 he returned to office. In 424 the tables 
were turned again, but after the disasters of the summer a con- 
servative reaction set in which restored the influence of Nicias, 
Nicostratus, and Autocles. None of these took part in the 
operations of the second half of the summer of 424, but all of 
them signed the truce with Sparta,” and the first two were 
given command of the important expedition sent out for the 
recovery of Scione and Mende.*® Since the tribes of Nicias and 
Autocles are known, they can not be considered the successors 
of Hippocrates, and since all of the other known generals of this 
year served before his death or at least in the early winter im- 
mediately after it, there is only one possible conclusion, viz., 
that Nicostratus is the eleventh general chosen to take the place 
of his unfortunate rival. 

Furthermore, careful study of the years in which he was gen- 
eral shows that he can not have belonged to any tribe except 
Acamantis, for at one time or another he had colleagues from 
each of the other tribes, with the possible exception of Leontis 
to which we have assigned Eurymedon. We must still consider 
the possibility, mentioned above, that Eurymedon belongs to 
Acamantis, in which case Nicostratus must go to Leontis. But 
if that were true, it would be necessary to explain why the 
unknown Thucydides should have been preferred to the honored 
Nicostratus, both being conservative in their views. Nicostratus 
had the further advantage of being in office when the election 
took place. We know that he was trusted, for he was elected to 
fill a vacancy later in the year and held an important command. 
If he and Thucydides were fellow-tribesmen, he must have been 


54 Beloch prefers 428, which would make him an immediate successor 
to Pericles. 

55 Thuc., iv. 119. 
56 Thuc., iv. 129 f. 
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chosen to take the place left vacant by the historian when he 
went into exile. But there is not a single reason for accepting 
this hypothesis, not even Thucydides’ Thracian connections, for 
the elections came several months before Brasidas threatened to 
destroy the empire in Chalcidice.*” 

The defeat of Nicostratus by Thucydides would be very diffi- 
cult to explain, but the election of Thucydides to fill out the 
term of Eurymedon and the victory of Hippocrates over Nico- 
stratus offer no problems. Nor is the election of Nicostratus 
after the death of Hippocrates at all surprising. When public 
opinion began to turn away from Cleon to Nicias, and when 
Cleon was powerless to prevent the truce with Sparta, the 
thoughts of all would incline toward the trusted friend and 
former colleague of Nicias. 

According to Beloch,°* Hippocrates held the presidency of 
the board of generals in 424-3. It is possible that Nicostratus 
was his successor in this position. Thucydides has given us a 
transcript of the truce with Sparta and a list of the plenipo- 
tentiaries who ratified it.°° It is evident that we possess a copy 
of the original document. Those who ratified the truce on 
behalf of Athens were Nicostratus, Nicias, and Autocles, Nico- 
stratus taking precedence over Nicias in the list. Unless he 
held a position superior to that of Nicias, his name would nor- 
mally be placed second. Under ordinary circumstances, Nicias 
was the more important of the two men and his name would 
occur first to the mind of the historian. That the order is re- 
versed on this occasion is further reason for accepting Thucy- 
dides’ copy of the truce as accurate. 

The more normal order is found in Thucydides’ account of 
the expedition sent out to recapture Mende and Scione.*° The 


57 Commentators on Aristophanes, Wasps, 81, have thought that 
Nicostratus was from the deme Scambonidae, but this hypothesis has 
not found general acceptance. If we are wrong in assigning Pytho- 
dorus to Hippothontis, there is a possibility that Nicostratus belonged 
to that tribe, but there is no reason for preferring this assumption 
to the one offered above. On the contrary, it would be more difficult 
to reconstruct the list on that basis. 

58 Att, Pol., p. 282. 

5° Thuc., iv. 119. 

6° Thuc., iv. 129. 
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author had no need to consult official documents here, and as 
we should expect, he gives the place of honor to the more famous 
man. Even on this expedition, it is possible that Nicias actu- 
ally held a subordinate position, for on two occasions Nico- 
stratus was in charge of the main operations. Once Nicias 
led what was apparently a feint attack, while Nicostratus with 
the bulk of the troops advanced against the defenders of Mende 
from another direction.*t A second time Nicostratus conducted 
the siege, while Nicias led a raiding party into the surrounding 
country.** Thucydides may have unconsciously inverted the 
order of names because of the greater renown of the junior 
general. 

Nicostratus was again general in 418, when he and Laches 
lost their lives at Mantinea. His tribe now found it necessary 
to choose a new man. He had monopolised the office for so 
many years, except for the two short intervals when Hippocrates 
was general, that no man of experience was available. As we 
should expect, in 417-6 Acamantis was represented by a man 
whose name has not appeared in our records before, Teisias of 
Kephale. 

CoNCLUSION 


We have seen that the spring elections of 424 really resulted 
in a decisive victory for Cleon’s candidates, almost all of whom 
were successful ; but after the return of the generals from Sicily 
a reaction set in from which the conservative candidates, Thucy- 
dides, Nicostratus, and perhaps Nicias, profited at the special 
elections. This reaction grew in force until Laches and Nicias 
were able to persuade their countrymen to accept a truce with 
Sparta, greatly to the discomfiture of Cleon and the imperialists. 


ALLEN B. WEsT. 


WHEATON COLLEGE, 
Norton, Mass. 


61 Thuc., iv. 129. 62 Thuc., iv. 130. 
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III.—LATIN QUANTITATIVE SPEECH AS AFFECTED 
BY IMMIGRATION. 


The handbooks on vulgar Latin usually convey the idea that 
after Plautus the folk-speech flowed underground Arethusa- 
like to escape the Tullian Alpheus, and finally gushed forth 
in sweet fountains of romance. This figure, of course, over- 
states the hypothesis, but it will serve to illustrate my objec- 
tion to a linguistic theory which reaches simplicity by disre- 
garding important social and racial changes that very decidedly 
influenced the Latin language of the Empire. It would be 
more nearly correct to use as a basis of comparison the Mis- 
sissippi River which has to accept in mid-stream the drainage 
of the Chicago canal as well as the yellow torrent of the Mis- 
souri. Processes of change observed in Petronius, in second- 
century inscriptions, or in the Itala versions of the Bible may 
be similar to those observed in Plautus, but they are not neces- 
sarily a direct continuation of these, and they are very often 
due to wholly different circumstances that originated in the 
Empire. The culture of the period extending from the Gracchi 
to Augustus flowed wide and very deep, and effectively checked 
most of the currents of decay noticeable in the colloquial phrases 
of the early comedy. It was not only that schools became more 
common, that an extensive literature was disseminated which 
fixed the norms of language, and that for economic reasons 
household slaves were generally taught to read and write, but 
also that thousands of political and judicial speeches delivered 
in the open Forum before the populace by magistrates, lawyers, 
and candidates for office set the fashion of correct .pronuncia- 
tion. For example, in the meanest inscriptions of the Augustan 
period final m and s which had threatened to disappear two 
hundred years before are usually written, the quantities have 
become quite constant, the tendencies known as iambic shorten- 
ing and syncope have apparently been largely checked. The 
cultured classes at Rome had imposed their speech upon the 
people in some such manner as the dialect of the Ile-de-France 
was later imposed upon the people of medieval France. 

The new dissolution which accounts for the late “vulgar 
Latin,” posited as a basis of the Romance tongues, set in dur- 
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ing the early Empire and was hastened by the circumstances 
of that day. The cause of this new decay must be sought in 
the presence of a great horde of foreign peoples at Rome and 
all over the west, a foreign mob mostly speaking the Greek 
xow? and never quite assimilated. There were now no public 
speeches in the Forum to set the standard of correct speech, 
the large households of slaves were now being managed by 
trusted freedmen who gave their commands in Greek, the quar- 
ters of the emancipated slaves in the Subura and Trastevere 
had become centres of Greek and Oriental speech or of badly 
mangled Latin. By the time of Marcus Aurelius, the emperor 
himself is found writing his textbook of morals for his people 
in Greek, assuming apparently that he will reach a larger pub- 
lic by using that language than Latin. 

How thorough-going the changes in the population of Rome 
really were we have usually failed to consider, despite the fre- 
quent references to them in Tacitus and Juvenal. It is only 
by taking a census of the names on Roman tombstones that 
we are driven to accept the fact that in Hadrian’s day not 
much over ten per cent of the population of Rome was actually 
of Latin stock, and that even in the country villages of Italy, 
in cities like Milan of north Italy, Narbo in Gaul, and Cadiz 
in Spain, the proportion of Greek and Oriental names runs 
to about fifty per cent.* 

This is not the place to explain the process by which such a 
revolution had taken place. We are concerned now with the 
meaning of this fact for the history of the Latin language. 
To understand the influences at work upon the language at 
this time one might study the English that has developed in 
the “ Dutch” settlements of Pennsylvania and in the Italian 
colonies of any of our cities. Our public schools eventually 
save the language. At Rome the assimilative powers of a strong 
culture over peoples ambitious to slough off the signs of humble 
birth accomplished something in the same way. But they were 
not quite penetrative enough for the task. Petronius has for- 
tunately left us a record of what this freedman. Latin was like 
when used by half Romanized men of Asiatic Greek origin. 


1See Race Mixture in the Roman Empire, Am. Hist. Rey. 1916, 
689 ff., and An Economic History of Rome, 149 ff. 
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It is a jargon full of Greek words, phrases, and proverbs, even 
of puns that reveal a Greek origin, of Latin nouns whose gen- 
ders are changed, partly through the influence of corresponding 
Greek genders, and partly through the loss of the original 
inflectional endings. It also falls into Greek constructions like 
dicere quod,? into Semitic proverbs,* and the use of pitch ac- 
cent * instead of the normal Latin stress accent. It is appar- 
ent from inscriptions also that the vulgar Latin which was 
being formed in the first two centuries of the Empire, while 
conserving a few of the republican colloquialisms, owes its 
origin to new factors introduced in the Empire. To be sure, 
it also operates with syncope, confusion of quantities and neg- 
lect of inflectional endings, but the process is now of the 
thorough-going kind which appears when a foreign group is only 
half attempting to adopt the language of a native people. 

The third century brought few new slaves to the West, and 
genuine Latin might well have recovered some of the ground it 
had lost if it had not been for the political corruption of that 
century which weakened the forces of the native culture. As 
it was, the third century provided time for some normaliza- 
tion of the new colloquial speech. The descendants of the 
immigrants gradually sloughed off various Grecisms of vocabu- 
lary and syntax and shaped in time a humble but standard 
usage which spread through most of the emp‘ve. This Latin 
of the people knew little of correct quantity, boggled inflec- 
tional endings badly, and, as a result of losing the feeling for 
inflections, had on the ‘one hand to resort to analytical phrases ° 


2 Salonius, Vitae Patrum, 1920, 299 ff. This construction is a Gre- 
cism first freely used in Latin by Petronius in his parody of immi- 
grant-speech. The only instance before him is found in the Bellum 
Hispaniense which probably comes from the report of a slave secretary. 

*Cf. Friedlinder, Cena Trim.* on sociorum olla, 38. 

*See Class. Quart. 1910, p. 36. 

5In early Latin, prepositions served chiefly to distinguish from each 
other the various functions of each case, while in the Empire, when 
inflectional endings were breaking down through ignorance of the 
forms, the prepositions were extended to distinguish between case and 
case. It is clear that in the Empire the movement toward an ana- 
lytical structure was an effect not a cause. In fact analytical lan- 
guage is usually an indication of a people’s subjection by conquest or 
immigration. 
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with the help of prepositions, on the other to abandon the 
old malleable word order and adopt a stereotyped ® order in 
which subject, adjective, verb and object could always be found 
where expected. 

From the reestablishment of order by Diocletian and Con- 
stantine there resulted a period of peace, a new output of litera- 
ture, wider reading, and a vigorous production of grammars 
and books of comment which for a time rescued the speech and 
cvercame the dominant force of the new colloquial Latin. It 
is probable that colloquial speech remained fairly stationary 
in the fourth century and that the new cultural forces exerted 
a decided check upon the tendency toward disintegration. How- 
ever, during the fourth century there was doubtless a great 
difference between literary and colloquial speech, and the writers, 
by their stilted and artificial use of earlier models, show clearly 
enough that literary Latin is not the language of the home 
and the street. 

In this and the following century, however, there were two 
influences at work that left a strong mark upon the language 
of the people. Of some importance is the fact that many elo- 
quent preachers, born in the provinces but fairly well schooled 
in correct Latin preached throughout Italy and the West in 
sentences that mingled Christian-Greek and Oriental turns of 
phrase with a half colloquial, half literary Latin. Of greater 
influence is the fact that almost the whole western world was 
now dominated by Teutonic invaders, who while slowly adapt- 
ing Latin words and accents as best they could to their own 
customs of speech, once more played havoc with the inflectional 
endings of the Latin speech which the culture of the fourth 
century and the preachersi of the fifth had done not a little 


*The ubiquitous theory that the “modern” order has been adopted 
because it is more logical than that of inflected languages obscures the 
actual process of change. In the Itala versions the “modern” word 
order has already established itself, not because it is more logical than 
that of Caesar, but because the populace of the third century, whose 
speech these represent, could not trust their sense of case forms to 
the extent of employing a nalleable order. The fixed order here indi- 
cates that the native users of the language have been overwhelmed by 
a people that never fully learned the language. It is a proof of sub- 
jection as much as in our own English language. Jespersen, Language, 
p. 344, is wholly inadequate on this point. 
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to rescue. Then came the three dark centuries out of which 
finally emerged the Romance languages. 

Such are the social vicissitudes which the linguist must bear 
in mind in discussing vulgar Latin. As we have seen, Latin 
is obviously not a steady stream flowing from Plautus to the 
age of Charlemagne; indeed the stream as it first appears in 
200 B. C. is nearly dammed up in Cicero’s day. Then a broad 
river flowing in from the east athwart its course carries it in 
a new direction. In the third century this current grows wide 
and shallow, as it were, and again in the fourth it is half 
controlled once more, when in the fifth its waters are swept 
off by a flood from the north. This is, of course, an inadequate 
metaphor, but what I wish to emphasize is the great need of 
more detailed study of folk-Latin, period by period, giving less 
attention to the supposed development of Republican colloqui- 
alisms, paying more attention to the peculiar processes at work 
in the Petronian period, and distinguishing between the immi- 
grant wave of the early Empire which was Syro-Greek and 
that of the late period which was Teutonic. 

We may also add that the constant search for remnants of 
the Oscan-Umbrian dialects in Italy and for the remains of 
Celtic in the Po valley must be quite futile. Similarly, the 
remnants of Greek in the language of Provence during the 
fourth century are to be sought not so much in the old Mas- 
siliot speech as in that of the large body of slaves that were 
imported after Caesar’s day to the Roman colonies of Lyons, 
Arles, Nimes, and Narbonne. In Africa, on the other hand, ; 
where Gracchus planted a colony and where Punic-speaking 
natives provided much of the labor, we may look for some 
Republican colloquialisms mixed with Semitic fashions of 
speech. In Spain where Latin spread widely during the Re- 
public and where Greek slaves were never as numerous as in 
Italy we may also look for some remnants of old Latin, since 
colonies are apt to be conservative in speech. But outside of 
these two areas the influence of Plautine diction is not to be 
expected.” 


*The graffiti of Pompeii and the tabulae devotionum of the early 
Empire are not illustrations of true vulgar Latin connected with Plau- 
tus. The humbler folk of Pompeii were largely Greek and Oscan, and 
the tabulae in question were generally written by eastern slaves. 
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Again, the Greek elements in the Latin language should be 
more closely scrutinized. The early Greek words that came in 
through commerce with Cumae and Sicily should be set apart; 
next the learned words of the Ciceronian period; then the 
corrupt Greek that the slaves of the early Empire brought 
chiefly from Syria, Egypt, Cappadocia, Pontus, and neighbor- 
ing provinces, and then finally the elements contributed by the 
Christian preachers, the popular educators of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Throughout all this period standard Greek 
phonology, morphology, and syntax were of course changing, 
and what is worse, during the period of slave importation at 
least, many forms of corrupt Greek were spoken in Italy. 

_ Such are the intricate prcblems that the student of collo- 
quial Latin must face if he is to write a story that is to be 
in any way plausible to the student of Roman society. At 
present I shall confine myself to the question of what bearing 
this series of social changes has upon the problem of quantita- 
tive versus accentual rhythm in Latin. It should be apparent 
at once that the orthodox theory which finds a direct connec- 
tion between the hypothetical early Latin accentual verse and 
Commodian’s quast-versus is by no means reasonable if the 
stream of colloquial speech between the two is not continuous. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it may be well to say 
at once that I agree with most scholars in considering Satur- 
nian verse and the meter of Republican comedy quantitative 
and not accentual. As for Saturnian it seems to have felt the 
influence of word stress enough to have become somewhat con- 
fused by the prehistoric shifting of the Latin accent from the 
initial syllable to the positions called for by the new penultima 
custom, but the accentual theory has here been raised only by 
those who are seeking support for accentual theories elsewhere. 
As regards Plautine verse, Bentley showed that Plautus was 
not wholly insensitive to word accent, an observation to which 
Ritschl added much proof. Lindsay, in the excellent Epilogue 
of his Captivi massed the evidence so effectively that some of 
his readers began unguardedly to call Plautine verse accentual, 
or at least to believe that Plautus’ quantitative verse was an 
artificial imitation in an unnatural form and that the author 
seemed more at home in accentual rhythms. But Lindsay’s 
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own denial of this possibility was as explicit as it has been 
in his more recent utterances.* It affords no excuse for such 
an interpretation. Word accent was admittedly a factor in the 
composition of some of the Plautine rhythms, but it has now 
been shown by careful statistics ® that it did not influence ten 
per cent of the feet. Plautus, like all Latin poets of the five 
centuries following him, wrote quantitative verse. 

The question will, of course, continue to arise in countries 
where accent decidedly controls rhythm. In France and Italy 
where word stress counts for less in poetry, scholars fret but 
little about the question. We, of course, are not in a position 
to know intuitively what Greek and Latin quantitative verse 
was like. Tennyson is reported to have said that he knew 
the quantity of all English words except “scissors,” but the 
efforts of the present poet laureate to lay down and follow 
tules of quantity in English lead to results that justify skepti- 
cism. Yet in Plautus’ day every village smith knew his quan- 
tity except, naturally, in so far as individual words were in 
a fluid state. The existence of the penultima law, imposed, 
of course, by popular pronunciation before the day of litera- 
ture and schools, proves that the accurate sense of quantity 
was acquired by children in their earliest efforts at speech. 
When literature came into being quantity was a fact, whereas 
accent had but recently been shifting from one position to an- 
other.1° Under such conditions it is not surprising that rhythm 
should take cognizance of quantity rather than of word accent. 
Furthermore, quantity continued to be the basic fact in the 


®*The phrase “a wonderful agreement between ictus and accent,” 
Lindsay, Captivi, p. 361, must be read in the light of what is said on 
p. 373, “We must never forget that the metre of Plautus is quantita- 
tive metre.” The note in A. J. P. 1921, p. 335 seems to me misleading 
in bringing Bridges’ Ibant Obscwri into the comparison; but in his 
Early Latin Verse, pp. 18-33 there is no room for misinterpretation. 

* Sturtevant, Class. Phil. 1919, 234 ff. The complete percentages are 
not given in his excellent paper; the figure is the result of my attempt 
to combine his results. 

7°In Chaucer’s day many words of French derivation had not yet 
been shaped to the English mold. Chaucer, for instance, accents 
hénour and honoGr in consecutive lines. This seems to me an apposite 
parallel. 
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pronunciation of Latin. The lyrics of Catullus and Horace, 
and the hexameters of Lucretius and Vergil take no serious 
notice of the accent,+ and even prose orations not only respected 
quantity throughout but even formed the clausulae on the basis 
of quantity, not accent.?? 

The accentual theorists have built heavily upon a few lines 
of ribald soldiers’ songs quoted by Suetonius,’* but it is note- 
worthy that the quantities are correct in these. But that sol- 


diers in making marching songs in stressed trochaics should 


have emphasized the beat by adding accent to length is not 
remarkable. Except for these soldiers’ songs, however, the 
Latin verses that may be called popular, as for instance the 
children’s ditty cited by Porphyrio (Hor., Ep. I, 1, 62): 


Rex erit qui recte faciet, qui non faciet rex erit 


are always quantitative and never wholly accentual. In fact, 
there is no purely accentual Latin poetry before the fall of Rome. 

By the second century A. D. the population of Rome, as we 
have seen, was largely foreign in origin, and the process of 
assimilation was now very slow. From the humbler verse in- 
scriptions of the third century it is evident that in the folk- 
speech the quantitative pronunciation of Latin broke down. Of 
course, the inherent processes revealed to us in early Latin 
verse could not have brought this about. In Plautus some 
inflectional endings were being abbreviated by a natural pro- 
cess and in iambic words the long syllable tended to become 
short. But other quantities remained firm and fixed—so fixed 
indeed that in Cicero’s day when a Greek actor, insufficiently 
trained, missed a quantity the whole crowd jeered. The slave 
diction of the Empire presented quite a different situation: 


11 Sturtevant’s valuable statistics on the Latin Hexameter, Class. 
Phil. 1919, 375 ff. are based upon the supposition that Vergil did not 
consciously follow a rule calling for a masculine caesura. If we be- 
lieve in the caesura, as I' think we must, we can explain a large per- 
centage of “conflicts” by it, and in that case we arrive at somewhat 
different results. 

12Qn the nature of the word accent, which apparently contained the 
elements of stress as well as pitch, see Class. Quart. 1910, p. 26. 

18 Suet. Jul. 49, 51, 80; Caligula 6; Galba 6; Schlicher, The Origin 
of Rhythmical Verse, Chicago Diss., 33 ff. has well analyzed these 
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long vowels in any position appear sporadically short and vice 
versa. 

Now quantitative pronunciation is not a thing that disappears 
by chance. For ages the Latin language had so generally con- 
served its long and short vowels intact that unless an adequate 
explanation is found we are very loath to recognize relation- 
ship of Latin words with those of cognate languages unless 
the supposed cognates have the same quantity. Since quanti- 
ties were so firmly fixed how could the sense of them have 
been so completely lost in the early Empire? ‘The loss could 
not have been due to the barbaric invaders of the 5th century 
since our inscriptions prove that the change took place before 
they came. Nor was it due to presence of the stress accent, 
for it occurs in all positions. It can be explained only on the 
hypothesis of a strong influx of foreigners who failed to ac- 
quire the correct pronunciation. 

A great many of the imperial verse inscriptions are, of course, 
entirely correct. It is difficult to find flaws in the official ones, 
for instance; moreover, from the constant repetition of trite 
epitaphial commonplaces, it is apparent that many inscriptions 
were manufactured on older models. Perhaps the dealers in 
grave-stelae kept sample books of ready-made verses that could 
be quickly adapted. Such verses, quite correctly made, appear 
even upon tombs of very humble folk. However, the normal 
verse inscriptions of the third century betray a very feeble 
sense of quantity. I shall take three which reveal by their 
attempt at following standard rules of verse-writing that the 
composer was in each case not wholly ignorant. They will 
serve to illustrate our point as well as to explain the technique 
of Commodian, who while ignorant of quantity had done some- 
thing to brush up on verse forms. These three are Carmina 
Epigraphica 1* 546, which Buecheler places somewhat before 300 


14Two are in hexameters, one in elegiacs, the favorite verse forms 
for epitaphs. All three are from Rome. No. 546 bears at least a name 
of dignified appearance, Antonia Severa; 656 is the epitaph of a dia- 
conus, 1339 may betray Greek connections in the spelling vibat. In 
656 I have disregarded the first two lines which are distorted to admit 
intractable names. Other hexameter inscriptions of peculiar interest 
in the treatment of quantity are C. L. E. nos. 422, 429, 443, 470, 473, 
474, 484, 492, 495, 511, 525, 541, 562, 587, 610, 629, 640. 
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A. D., C. E. 656, about 300 A. D., and C. E. 1339 B, some- 


what after 300 A. D. 
546 


Me propter maria, terras atque aspera caeli 
sidera trasisti mediosque timenda per hostes 
inuenisti viam, hiemis nefanda tulisti, 

o dulcis coniunx animo gratissima nostro. 
nomine consimilis, iugali flore beata, 

casta pudica meos thalamos ac fomite amoris 
nondum suppleta cubilia sancta liquisti. 
saltem quod superest oro, scio namque fauebis, 
funde preces subolum ac uotis utere nostris, 
ut longum uitae liceat transducere tempus. 


656 

Cubiculum duplex cum arcisoliis et luminare 
iussu papae sui Marcellini diaconus iste 
Seuerus fecit mansionem in pace quietam 
sibi suisque Memor, quo membra dulcia somno 
per longum tempus factori et iudici seruet 
Seuera dulcis parentibus et famulisque 
reddidit (octauo) Febrarias uirgo kalendas. 
quam dominus nasci mira sapientia et arte 
iusserat in carnem, quod corpus pace quietum 
hic est sepultum, donec resurgat ab ipso 

quique animam rapuit spiritu sancto suo, 
castam pudicam et inuiolabile semper 
quamque iterum dominus spiritali gloria reddet. 
quae uixit annos (nouem) et (undeci) menses, 
(quindeci) quoque dies. sic est translata de saeclo. 


1339 B 


hic Probina iacit gracelis cito rapta marito 
diebus paucis uix commodata suo. 

inuida sors rerum, fatis quid mergis aceruam 
nec te coniugii nouus flectit amor? 

heu miseranda nemis, auspiciis iuncta sinistris, 
quo fato traderis, hoc seuiente peris. 

quid, Probina, prosunt fecunda uiscera tibi? 
concepis adfectum, luctum et ipsa parit. 

nil te danna nocent communis funere leti, 

20 cum tuus in nostro pectore uibat amor. 


In these poems, as in Commodian’s, a conscious effort is 
made to respect the masculine penthemimeral caesura and to 
use only words with two or three syllables at the end of the 
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hexameter. No great effort is made to keep the correct quantity 
in the syllable before the caesura, the end of the two half lines 
being treated almost alike in this respect, as in Commodian’s 
verse. In the penultimate syllable before the caesura the quan- 
tity is usually correct, but this is probably not due to any parti- 
cular regard for this syllable but to the fact that knowing the 
penultima law the writer had in the accent a ready-made clue 
to the quantity of an unusually large number of penults. The 
same is true for the sixth arsis which is always a penult under 
accent and therefore reveals its quantity in a large number of 
instances. Scholars who assume that Commodian knows his 
quantities because they usually fall correctly in these positions 
have failed to see this point. 

That in the three poems above the rhythm rests upon quan- 
tity, and not upon accent, is revealed by the large number of 
conflicts between accent and ictus as well as by the correct use 
of syllables that are long by position. The exceptions in the 
latter class usually occur in lines that have to provide for proper 
names; a few are due to cases of weakened or intractable word- 
ends, and a few to instances of double consonants, which were 
apparently pronounced as single by the author (cf. 1339 1.12, 
comm.). False quantities in the interior of words are frequent, 
both in accented vowels (656 sibi, quoque; 1339 novus, aus- 
piciis, traderis, prosunt, tibi) and in unaccented vowels (546 
nefanda, iugali, cubilia, liquisti; 656 cubiculum, lwminare, se- 
verus, parentibus, sepultum, pwdicam, spiritali; 1339 diebus, 
sevienti [9 lengthened, 4 shortened]). From these phenomena 
it is apparent that writers who were not ignorant of the rules 
of standard verse, of orthography, accent or grammar, who knew 
also that quantity lay at the basis of verse and who were willing 
to respect it when the accent gave them a clue (there is no 
case of a polysyllable used with the wrong penult), neverthe- 
less were unable to write quantitative verse correctly for the 
simple reason that the correct feeling for quantity had generally 
disappeared. We know, of course, from the behavior of various 
sounds in the Romance languages that Latin quantities before 
disappearing had somehow influenced the quality of various vow- 
els, but this qualitative distinction was apparently not asso- 
ciated with the old quantitative differences by ordinary people 
at the end of the third century. 
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With these inscriptions in mind we are now ready to compre- 
hend what Commodian * was trying to do in writing his pecu- 
liar hexameters. Elaborate theories that miss the mark have 
been built up regarding his verse through an attempt to con- 
nect him with the Plautine stream rather than with the im- 
migrant Latin which originated in the Empire. Hanssen ** 
considered Commodian’s verse quasi-accentual but found in the 
ends of the half lines a respect for quantity which did not fit 
his main theory. W. Meyer?’ attributed the peculiarities in 
them to a Syrian custom of syllable-counting modified by a 
desire for regular clausulae. Vroom,’® realizing that Commo- 
dian never acquired an accurate feeling for quantity, assumes 
that he simply adopted the rhythm of the Latin hexameter 
from reading Vergil, and that this rhythm (given the caesura, 
the penultima law, and the use of two- and three-syllable words 
at the line-end) produced a verse which was half quantitative. 
This theory is perhaps the best that has been offered, but it 
seems to me to reverse the important factors. 

The secret of Commodian’s verse is simply that as a foreigner 
who had never acquired a precise feeling for quantities he did 
the best he could with the quantitative system with which he 
had some theoretical acquaintance. He had made so much 
progress in the Latin language that he knew most of the word 
accents, though not all; so, for instance he apparently accented 
estote and tollatur on the first syllable and therefore inferred 
that the penult was short. From grammars he had learned 
several of the rules of standard verse-writing; e. g. that the 
caesura should be masculine penthemimeral, that. the end of 


15 The date of Commodian, which is still being vigorously disputed 
(see Schanz III‘, p. 399), does not concern the argument. I have dis- 
cussed his quantities as an illustration of what might occur at any 
time after the native sense of correct pronunciation had gone. Though 
he is more negligent of syllables long by position than any of the three 
inscriptions quoted above he reveals the same tendencies as these. In 
the treatment of metre he has more in common with the tendencies that 
are apparent about 300 A. D. than with the customs of the fifth 
century. 

16 Hanssen, Diss. phil. Argent. 1881. 

W. Meyer, Abh. Miinch. Akad. 1885, p. 288; Fragmenta Burona, 
p. 149. 

18 De Commodiani Metro et Syntaxi, Groningen, 1917. 
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the line should be made of two- and three-syllable words, and 
that consequently (because of the penultima law) quantity and 
accent are in peculiar harmony there. He noticed that two 
consonants make position as in Greek, though in the intericr 
of the line he often disregarded the fact and sometimes he 
apparently mispronounced double consonants as single ones. He 
refused to spend much time on word-ends, especially if they 
were at the caesura. He knew that diphthongs were long, but 
sometimes where our manuscripts write ae he apparently wrote 
e, Which in many cases he assumed to be é Much has been 
made of the fact that his quantities are usually apt to be cor- 
rect in the syllable before the third arsis, in the sixth arsis, 
and in the two syllables before that. But the inscriptions quoted 
above have shown us that the normal accent on penults and 
antepenults gave a ready clue to many quantities in these posi- 
tions. Even in those inscriptions, where no special effort to 
be meticulous as regards these places is apparent, the quantities 
naturally fall with unusual accuracy there. Commodian con- 
sciously tried to achieve correctness in these critical positions 
and this he could do without great difficulty. By using his 
knowledge of length by position, his memory of words that 
he had observed in reading Vergil, and by inferring quantities 
from accents in three-syllable words he could readily strike 
the right quantity for most words needed in these final posi- 
tions. A few others he was willing to dig out of books. In 
the rest of the line, when memory or the clue of accent failed 
him, he made no effort to be accurate. In the first few lines 
of the Carmen Apologeticum criminose is used as though it 
were vu—-; gratias = sopiti —= v—-; saginati — 
vu.-3; statum= --; primae is pronounced primé. His quan- 
titative errors average more than two per line. Nevertheless, 
as we have seen, the verse is generally intended to be quantita- 
tive; at least there is no other rhythmical principle apparent 
in his lines. Whatever may be the date of Commodian, his 
verse like that of the inscriptions, reveals precisely what was 
becoming of the Latin quantities in the third century when there 
were few of the native stock left to speak the inherited lan- 
guage correctly. 

If these observations concerning Commodian and the popular 
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inscriptions are correct, we need not attempt to explain the 
third century rhythms by reference to an old hypothetical ac- 
centual system. In intention the verse is still quantitative 
though an accurate sense of quantity has failed to survive be- 
cause the populace of Rome and Italy is no longer Latin. 

In the fourth century there is a noticeable reversal to an 
artificially correct quantitative verse on the inscriptions as well 
as in literature. A renewed study of Vergil and other classical 
authors in the schools with the use of the recent commentaries 
cf Donatus and Servius induced a respect for accuracy. It 
is difficult to believe that the pronunciation of people in their 
daily intercourse was much altered by such factors. But in 
composition correct fashions even if quite artificial had to be 
complied with. The epitaphs of the lowly show a certain re- 
gard for all the rules. After Donatus no writer ventured to 
publish verses exhibiting as little feeling for quantity as Com- 
modian’s. 

It is probable that even scholars were now more aware of 
word accent than of quantity, and there is certainly in iambic 
and trochaic verses of the fourth and fifth centuries a larger 
persistence of accents and ictuses “in harmony ” than there had 
been in the Augustan period. But no one seemed as yet to 
have thought of writing verse that was entirely based on accent. 
Ambrose, who created an abiding model for church hymns, 
esteemed scholarship too highly to disregard quantity though 
he wrote his hymns for popular singing and perhaps saw to 
it that the accent for which the people had a feeling should 
not be too often placed in a confusing position. For a hun- 
dred years that norm was followed quite regularly. But even 
when harmony between accent and ictus became conspicuous, 
especially in trochaic lines, this, as Schlicher*® has noticed, 
is not so much due to a conscious deference to accent as to 
an extraneous cause. In writing a song in trochaics where 
the second and fourth theses are licenced positions (e. g. Sed 
oremus sedule) the difficulty of managing the word endings 
induced the poet to arrange his words in such a way as to 
place those syllables if possible in the licensed positions. Diaer- 
esis of course results after the first dipody. As a natural 


19 The Origin of Rhythmical Verse, p. 55. 
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result of that (given the penultima law) harmony between ictus 
and accent ensues if the writer is careful of his quantities. 
Hymns that are demonstrably based upon accent rather than 
upon quantity do not occur until after the German tribes have 
taken possession of most of Italy, Gaul, and Spain. If after 
their coming the hymns gave less heed to a quantity no longer 
correctly pronounced and more to a word accent—which was 
of course prominent in the speech of the Teutonic conquerors 
—we have only one more proof of phonological change due 
to change of race. But this phenomenon, of course, has no 
connection whatsoever with any real or hypothetical rhythm in 
early Latin. 

What I have tried to show then is that in one circumscribed 
field of Latin grammar at least we shall have to study linguis- 
tic change from the point of view of the great racial changes of 
strikingly diverse kinds which altered Roman society century by 
' century. The field of study suggested by this point of view 
is very large. Passing beyond the problem of quantity we 

must examine particularly the influence of the eastern servile 
immigrant on phonology, morphology and syntax, on the struc- 
ture of the language and even on the color of literary style.?° 
And finally we shall probably find that the mystery religions 
are practically confined to the people who came from the home- 
land of such religions, that medieval mysticism which is mani- 
fest even in the second century has its root in the temper and 
psychology of these migrants, and that the eastern folk-tales 
which spread through the west were to some extent brought } 
in by slaves and captives long before Rome’s fall. i 


TENNEY FRANK. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


20Frank, A History of Rome, pp. 468; 505: Fronto, Apuleius; 
508 ff.: Religion; 565 ff.: The Causes of Rome’s Decline. 
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IV.—AENEID IV, 551: MORE FERAE. 


Servius solves this all too easily by reference to the lynx, which 
according to Pliny never takes a second mate; it matters little 
that we cannot locate the quotation; in a note to 458 he prefers 
the wolf. Quintilian in IX, 2, 64 follows the same line: Est 
emphasis etiam inter figuras cum ex aliquo dicto latens ali- 
quid eruitur: ut apud Vergilium 

Non licuit thalami expertem sine crimine vitam 
degere more ferae... 


Quamquam enim de matrimonio queritur Dido, tamen hue 
erumpit eius affectus ut sine thalamis vitam non hominum putet 
sed ferarum. This adds obscurity to difficulty and we rather 
think that Conington misinterprets the interpretation. How- 
ever, the note seems to mean that Dido rebels against marriage 
as a human institution and longs for the regardless promis- 
cuousness of beasts. Ladewig and Schaper so explain it, build- 
ing on Livy III, 47, 7: placet pecudum ferarumque ritu promis- 
cue in concubitus ruere? Others adduce Horace, Sat. I, 3, 109: 


quos venerem incertam rapientis more ferarum 


Yet this is only a verbal aid. 

To this line of explanation we raise several objections: first, 
it is unpoetical and disgusting, and it may be remarked that 
in matters of taste and judgment we need not bow even to 
Quintilian, much less to Servius; second, it is inconsistent with 
the immediate context and quite out of character so far as Dido 
is concerned; third, it is superficially grounded so far as the 
phrase itself is concerned. 

Leaving to one side the judgment of Servius, let us take 
a bit of his data: Three times: he tells us that the word 
(Dido in the Punic language signified virago (I, 344, IV, 335 
and 674). A glance at the lexicon shows that this term was 
applied to Diana, Minerva, and the queen of the Amazons, 
all instances of resolute virginity; Virgil himself so denotes 
Juturna in XII, 468. There is little doubt that he knew the 
etymology of the word and built his character consistently with 
it, combining several threads of sentiment in his usual manner. 
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He represents the queen as having taken a vow of chastity to 
her first husband, which touches the Roman sentiment of honor 
for the ‘ univira.’ It is likely also that he was not unconscious 
of the story that Dido immolated herself rather than marry 
Iarbas (Servius, I, 344), for even the story that a poet rejects 
will influence his conception of character. Thus Virgil found 
Dido’s character fairly well sketched; what he did was to add 
a tragic genealogy and to modify the incidents. In the lines 
preceding our passage she lays the blame for her fall upon Anna; 
this is unjust but it is dramatic and quite natural for one 
whose happiness is going to wreck by a victory of the feelings 
over the will: 


Tu lacrimis evicta meis, tu prima furentem 
his, germana, malis oneras atque obicis hosti. 


Then follows Non licuit—just as she had said Per te non 
licuit—. It is her broken vow that hurts and the shattered 
ideal of proud virginity. This cult of virginity, if we may 
so name it, we think is expressed by the word fera, Italian 
fiera. 

One turns naturally to Metabus and Camilla, and especially 


to this couplet, XI, 567-568: 


Non illum tectis ullae non moenibus urbes 
accepere neque ipse manus feritate dedisset. 


This word feritas is translated fierezza by the Italians and 
denotes the haughty pride of the Italian bandit, who even in 
the recent war would not bow to conscription, and won the 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen by the fact. Thus feritas, 
even in Virgil, seems to denote not only the life in the wild 
but also the pride of the outlaw who sets up that standard of 
living. The same word is used by Hirtius, Bellum Gallicum 
VIII, 25, of the Treviri, who, he says, never obeyed commands 
unless compelled by military force. It is not going far to 
assume that the modern Italian words fiero and fierezza have 
fallen heir to this popular element of significance in ferus and 
feritas. It must be recalled that Servius remarks in his preface 
to this book that the style is almost comic, which can only 
mean that it is almost colloquial. 

It remains to show that fera may be used without a noun 
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to denote a woman, which is not difficult, for Bacchantes are 
so denoted by Ovid, Metam. XI, 37. However, we are more 
interested in a passage of the Ciris, which may be Virgil’s own: 
Ll. 83-86: 

Ausa quod est mulier numen fraudare deorum 

et dictam Veneri votorum avertere poenam, 


quam mala multiplici iuvenum quod saepta caterva 
vixerat atque animo meretrix iactata ferarum. 


The text is bad but the meaning is absolutely clear. Accord- 
ing to this version of the Scylla legend the creature, although a 
prostitute and under a vow to Venus, had boasted herself to 
be one of the ferae, doubtless a devotee of Diana surrounded 
with a bevy of hounds, and for a punishment was transformed 
into a monster of the familiar tradition with hounds of a dif- 
ferent sort about her. There is trouble in taking «actata as 
a deponent verb but the interpretation is so clear that ferarum 
can only mean those devotees of Diana to whom the daughter 
of the old nurse in this same poem belonged. Recall vv. 307- 
309: 

Numquam ego te summo volitantem in vertice montis 
Hyrcanos inter comites agmenque ferarum 
conspiciam nec te redeuntem amplexa tenebo. 


_ This type of proud virginity, which Virgil elaborated in the 
Camilla episode and exalted in the complex tragedy of Dido, 
was very much in his mind from youthful days, and not less 
in the public mind. Among the plots collected by Parthenius 
for Cornelius Gallus, numbers XV and XXXVI are notable ex- 
amples. In this phase of sentiment seems to be found the only 
consistent, poetical interpretation of more ferae. 


Norman W. DeWitt. 


V.—AENEID I, 599, EXHAUSTIS OR EXHAUSTOS. 


So far as I have observed, modern critical editions exhibit the 
ablative, annotated editions the accusative; the latter is the 
reading of all MSS except F.1_ The difference of case involves a 
difference of sense; which sense is more likely for Virgil? 

Haurire and exhaurire, like English “ drain,” mean either 
“draw out or off,” or of a receptacle “empty”; in the latter 
use the content of the receptacle is merely implied, but may be 
expressed, as in Cic. Pis. 86, Luc. 9, 171, id. 4, 303 and 638, 
with which two passages cp. Colum. I praef. p. 17, ed. Bip. 
exsucto sudore, Sen. Ep. 108, 16, exinanire sudoribus and es- 
pecially Sen. Ep. 51, 6. 

Donatus, quoting exhaustos, explains by imopes. For ez- 
haustus sc. opibus, “ impoverished,” cp., besides Lewis & Short, 
Cic. Har. Resp. 37, Pis. 96, Nep. 7, 8, 1, Verg. G. 4, 398, Liv. 
1, 5%, 1, 26, 35, 5. The rendering of modern editors, “ ex- 


hausted, worn out” implies viribus. English can speak of 
“exhausted strength ” or of a person or thing as “ exhausted,” 
i. e. drained of strength. The corresponding expressions occur 


in Silver Latin: vires exhaurtre or exhaustae, Val. M. 3, 4, 4, 
3, %, 10, Curt. 7, 9, 14, 8, 14, 36, Sen. Ep. 84, 2, Sil. 10, 378, 
Plin. Ep. 3, 19, 6; exhaustus = confectus, fessus Curt. 4, 16, 18, 
Stat. Th. 2, 37, 5, 420, Silv. 3, 3, 156, Ach. 2, 401. I hesitate 
to include Luc. 2, 340 and Stat. Th. 7, 748. The first is par- 
alleled by Plin. N. H. 18, 189, and Lewis & Short’s rendering 
of Pliny’s eximanitur by “ exhausted, weakened,” like the defe- 
tugare by which Nonius explains haurire in Georg. 3, 105, spoils 
the vividness of the original. With the second passage cp. Sen. 
Ep. 63, 11 and Plin. Ep. 6, 16, 6 where also the participle of 
the abl. absol. amplifies a description which would have been 
sufficiently completed by the simple ablative of the noun. 

For exhaustis we have the interpretation of Serv. Dan.: 
veteres sic dicebant ‘ clades hausi’ 1d est pertulit. Caesar writes 
supplicium ferre, B. C. 1, 84, 4, s. perpeti, ib. 2, 30, 2; Virgil has 
supplicia hausurum, Aen. 4, 383. Labor and periculum are 
used with tolerare in Sall. C. 10, 2, with haurire in Tac. H. 
3, 84. Of exhaurire I find twelve instances: with bellum or an 
equivalent, Aen. 4, 14, 11, 256 (bellando exhausta as passive 
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of bello passus, Aen. 1, 5), Liv. 33, 11, 6, cp. ferre and tolerare 
in Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 55, Aen. 8, 516, Ov. Her. 8, 26; with peri- 
culum, Aen. 10, 57, Ov. Met. 12, 161, Tac. H. 4, 32; with labor, 
Liv. 21, 21, 8, 26, 31, 7, Sil. 17, 350; with labor and periculum 
combined Liv. 21, 30, 9, 25, 31, 7, 33, 39, 6. A synonym of 
exhaurire is exanclare, used by Cicero and earlier writers with 
the objects clades, aerumnas, labores, and later by Apuleius, 
who employs it, Met. 11, 2, in an ablative absolute, saevis ez- 
anclatis casibus, which looks like an archaized reminiscence of 
Virgil’s phrase. 

That Virgil wrote exhaustis casibus is strongly indicated by 
the Apuleian passage and by the fact that exhaustus = fessus 
seems not to occur before the Silver Age. And that this use 
was in fact unknown to Cicero and Virgil is suggested by 
effetum corpus, Cat. M. 29, and by effeta senectus, Aen. 8, 208, 
beside ezhausta senectus in Statius’ imitation, Silv. 3, 3, 156. 
It is indeed conceivable that Virgil, knowing this use of ez- 
haustus, rejected the word in favor of one containing a more 
violent metaphor ; for Cicero this seems less probable. 

It must be observed, since neither Lewis and Short nor Voll- 
mer on Stat. Silv. 1, 1, 18 make the necessary distinction, that 
exhaurire may have other meanings with labor and bellum. 
With labor it is used in two other senses: conswmere, Liv. 5, 5, 6, 
44, 39, 6, Sen. Ep. 52, 5, Luc. 3, 495, Plin. Ep. 3, 9,1, 5, 5, 7; 
conficere or peragere, Ov. A. A. 1, 771, Stat. Th. 6, 236, 10, 36 
(Georg. 2, 398 is not quite parallel, see Conington’s note on the 
personification of labor by the dative). In Stat. Silv. 1, 1, 18 
armis exhaustis = bellis confectis; so Liv. 32, 3, 4, Sil. 6, 155 
(cp. Ov. F. 2, 482). Haigere also = conficere, e. g. Aen. 6, 637, 
so that exactt filt, Stat. Silv. 5, 1, 57, and exhausts fati, ib. 3, 40, 
are parallels. Like ezigere and consumere, exanclare is found 
with an object denoting a period of time; the only example of 
this that I have noted for exhaurire is Tac. A. 4, 29 (cp. Aen. 
2, 795). Finally I note that in one passage, Pl. Capt. 1009, 
extgere, like exhaurire and exanclare, is a synonym of ferre. 

Page on Aen. 4, 14 renders bella exhaurire by “ drink to the 
dregs the miseries of war.” ‘The metaphorical use in Rep. 1, 66 
and Ph. 11, 10 shows that haurire = bibere was familiar to 
Cicero. But Hor. S. 1, 2, 78, unde laboris plus haurire mali est, 
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shows the same metaphor as S. 1, 1, 52, that of drawing from a 
source ; and Cicero’s haurire dolorem, Sest. 63, Cael. 59, h. cala- 
mitatem, Dom. 30, Tusc. 1, 86, may be explained in the same 
way (cp. Ger. Mut schépfen). Greek avyrAciv and its compounds 
appear not to have the sense “ drink”; and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that in exanclare Latin took over not only the Greek 
word but also the Greek metaphor and continued the latter in 


exhaurire. 
W. H. Krirex. 
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RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E DI IsTRUZIONE CLassicA, VoL. L 
(1922). 


Pp. 1-11. C. O. Zuretti. La lettera di Nicia (Thue. VII 
11-15). <A study of Nicias’ report on the military situation 
in Sicily—a report written, apparently, in all good faith—with 
references to the two long speeches in Diodorus, XIII 20-81, 
and the two orations of Aristides, XXIX and XXX. 


Pp. 12-19. M. Lenchantin De Gubernatis. Studi sull’ ac- 
cento greco e latino. XIII. Della pretesa sintcmia vocalica 
latina con geminazione consonantica. Remarks on the sup- 
posed coexistence of such forms as litera, littera. The writer 
examines the theories of Brugmann, Sommer, Thurneysen, 
Vendryes, and Ahlberg. The doubled consonant cannot be ex- 
plained as a compensation for the shortening of the preceding 
vowel. The explanation must be sought rather in the breaking- 
down of Latin quantity, and the consequent strengthening of 
the accent. 


Pp. 20-37. Giuseppe Corradi. L’Asia minore e le isole dell’ 
Egeo sotto i primi Seleucidi. II. Antioco II e le citta greche 
dell’ Asia. Apparently, Antiochus II treated the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor more liberally than his predecessors had done. 


Pp. 38-54. Santi Consoli. Studi intorno agli scolii di Gio- 
venale e di Persio. Lists of passages of Vergil, Horace, and 
Lucan, cited in the Scholia on Juvenal and Persius. A defense 
of the reading of Pithoeanus (P) in Juvenal, II 1, Vitra Sau- 
romatas fugere hic libet, etc. Cp. Sat. XV 84, hic gaudere libet. 
‘Hic’ may mean, “nella presente occasione, in siffatta circo- 
stanza, in tale condizione di cose, ora, etc.” 


Pp. 55-66. LImigi Castiglioni. Studi Anneani. IV. Note 
critiche ai libri delle Questioni Naturali. 

Pp. 67-75. R.Sabbadini. I doppioni lirici di Orazio. Com- 
ments on some of the Odes of Horace. I 9 is made up of two 
inconsistent parts (1-12, 13-24). I 28 gives two variations on 
a single theme. I 24, IV 2, III 4, have each two apostrophes 
in a single ode. IV 2, IV 6, I 7, each contain two odes. Simi- 
lar comments on ITI 4, I 3, I 6, III 16, IIT 23. 


Pp. 76-80. A Rostagni. Per la critica dell’ [bis (Risposta 
al signor A. E. Housman). Reply to criticism of a recent study 
of the Ibis. 


Pp. 81-123. Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 124-138. Reports of classical periodicals. 
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Pp. 139-140. Necrology: Carlo Salvioni (died at Milan, 
Oct. 20, 1920). 


Pp. 141-144. List of new books received. 


Pp. 145-148. Vincenzo Costanzi. Il pit antico nome di 
Empoli. The oldest name was Empolum or Empulum. The 
name Emporium occurs first in a document of 1485. 


Pp. 149-171. Giuseppe Ammendola. Note e questioni di 
critica ermeneutica ad Aesch. Humenidi. Discussion of lines 
64, 134, 142, 217-18, 220, 310 ff., 336, 377-80, 403-05, 413, 470- 
75, 499, 522 ff., 550 ff., 946 ff., 980-83, 995. 


Pp. 172-76. Carlo Pascal. Landica. Cicero, Fam. IX 22, 
2, suggests that the quantity is landica. The word may be 
derived from a root ladh-, ‘ hide.’ 


Pp. 177-191. M. Lenchantin De Gubernatis. Studi sull’ 
accento greco e latino. XIX. L/’accentazione delle parole greche 
in latino. 


Pp. 192-96. Ettore Stampini. Terenz. Andr. 236 e 625. 
hécine od hécine? At 236 read hdcine; at 625, hdcine. 


Pp. 197-227 and 335-363. Benedetto Romano. II significato 
fondamentale dell’aoristo greco studiato negli *Aropyvnpovedpara 
di Senofonte. A review of various modern teachings as to the 
fundamental meaning of the Greek aorist. ‘To the writer, it 
indicates “la pura e semplice idea verbale, indipendentemente 
da ogni concetto o relazione di tempo.” A study of the aorist 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 


Pp. 229-256. Reviews and book notices (Antoine Meillet, 
Apercu d’une histoire de la langue grecque, Ed. II; T. Frank, 
An Economic History of Rome; H. H. Bender, A Lithuanian 
Etymological Index; ete.). 


Pp. 257-283. Reports of classical periodicals. 
Pp. 284-288. List of new books received. 


Pp. 289-306. Vincenzo Costanzi. La durata della terza 
guerra messenica. The war probably lasted only three years, 
and ended in 461. Thucydides may have written (I 103, 1) 
that the Messenians surrendered rpirw érea, and an Alexandrian 
critic changed the statement to Sexarw ére, to bring it into accord 
with a later tradition. 


Pp. 307-334. ‘Gaetano Munno. La ‘ Pesca’ di Oppiano. 
Analyses of the various books of the Halieutica, comments on 
Oppian’s similes, etc. The parallel between Hal. V 1 ff. and 
Sophocles, Antig. 332 ff. was indicated by Conradus Ritters- 
husius, in his Leiden edition, 1597. 
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Pp. 364-372. Reviews and book notices (Karl Meister, Die 
homerische Kunstsprache; John A. Scott, The Unity of Homer; 
etc.). 

Pp. 373-381. Reports of classical periodicals. 

Pp. 382-384. List of new books received. 


To mark the completion of its fiftieth year, the Rivista adds 
to this volume a general summary of the original contributions 
printed in its pages from the beginning. This summary (in 
248 pages) is compiled by Professors Domenico Bassi, Carlo 
Oreste Zuretti, Benvenuto Terracini, and Uberto Pedroli. After 
twenty-five years of able and honorable service, Professor Ettore 
Stampini retires from the editorial chair, and a ‘new series’ 
is to begin under the care of Professors Gaetano De Sanctis and 
Augusto Rostagni. 

W. P. Musrarp. 
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REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE XLVI, 3-4; XLVII, 1-2. 
XLVI, No. 3. Classified list of reviews that appeared in 
1919 and 1920. By J. MARouzEAv. 
XLVI, No. 4. Classified report on articles published in 
periodicals. By J. MAROUZEAU. 
XLVII, Nos. 1-2. 


Pp. 5-41. Aug. Mansion, Etude critique sur le texte de la 
Physique d’Aristote (L. I-IV). 'This is a study of the Latin 
version—derived from the Arabic—appended to the Latin edi- 
tions of Averroés’ commentary. There is a later version by 
Moerbeke (¢ 1286) and a still later one by Joannes Argyropulus 
(+ 1486), the latter reprinted in Bekker’s edition of Aristotle 
(Berlin, 1831). The Latin of the Moerbeke version renders the 
Greek word for word and follows the tradition represented by 
MSS F G H I, especially I. This tradition is inferior to that 
of E, so that the Moerbeke version, though equivalent to a manu- 
script, is of little value as far as the Physics is concerned. The 
version of Argyropulus is poorer still and, like Moerbeke’s, 
departs from E and is nearer to F G H I, but of these it most 
resembles F; any unique readings it has are due to the astute- 
ness of the translator. Since the text of Aristotle has fared 
still worse in translations from Arabic into Latin, it would, at 
first sight, seem useless to seek critical help in such versions. 
An attentive study, however, of the Latin translation from the 
Arabic of the first four books of the Physics leads to an exactly 
opposite conclusion. M. Mansion discusses the questions of a 
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Syriac intermediary between the Greek and Arabic versions, of 
a Hebrew intermediary between the Arabic and the Latin, and 
of a Spanish intermediary between the Arabic and the Latin. 
If such existed there is no proof that they had any important 
influence on the Latin version. The author concludes that the 
translation found in the Latin editions of Averroés, though far 
from the original Greek, was made to replace older and faultier 
versions. Faults were introduced by Renaissance editors, and 
in the Venice edition of 1560 the text has been revised after 
the Greek. Hence the critical value of this version is limited. 
However, it presents a number of remarkable ancient read- 
ings found in the Greek commentaries from the third to the 
sixth century. From the agreement between such passages in 
this version -and in E we see that we are in the presence of a 
well-established text of Aristotle of the 8th or 9th century, a 
text superior to that of the tradition of F G H I, etc. Where 
this version and E have a common reading that differs from the 
reading of another group of MSS, this common reading must 
be regarded as the oldest and most authentic text of Aristotle, 
unless proof to the contrary be given on the basis of internal 
evidence or of indirect ancient tradition. 


Pp. 42-44. H. dela Ville de Mirmont. Cicéron, Act. in C. 
Verrem Sec. Lib. III, XXXVII, 85. In this passage histor- 
ical considerations and manuscript evidence lead the author to 
suggest the following reading: Itaque qui tot annis agellos suos 
redimere a piratis solebant, idem se ipsos te praetore a te pretio 
imposito redemerunt. 


Pp. 45-49. A Guillemin, Quelques corrections au texte de 
Cornélius Népos. 'The author proposes the following correc- 
tions: 'Thras. 1. 4, for ad vires vimque pugnantium read ad 
vires casusque. 'Timoth. 3. 5, read: populus acer, suspicax, ob 
eamque rem nobilis adversum reos invidus, etiam potentiae 
<inimicus> domum revocat; m crimen vocantur, accusantur 
proditionis. Milt. 5. 3, read: acie e regione instructa a parte 
non apertissima proelium commiserunt. Phoc. 2. 4, read: con- 
cidit autem maxime uno crimine, cum apud eum summum esset 
imperium populi Atheniensium, quod, cum Nicanorem Cas- 
sandri praefectum insidiari Piraeo sine quo Athenae omnino 
esse non possunt a Dercylo moneretur, . . . Phocion negavit 
esse periculum. Iph. 1. 4, read: Idem thoracas pro sertis atque 
aénis linteos dedit. 


Pp. 50-57. Max Niedermann, Notes critiques sur quelques 
textes médicaux latins. ‘The author treats three passages of 
Anthimi de observatione ciborum epistula, eight passages of 
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the Additamenta Pseudo-Theodori ad Theodorum Priscianum, 
and seven of the Mulomedicina Chironis. 


P. 57%. L. Havet, Cicéron, Brutus 24; 44. Critical notes. 


Pp. 58-64. Georges Mathieu, Deux manuscrits méconnus de 
la Rhétorique a Alexandre. The MSS are the Bergomensis and 
the Matritensis, the former ascribing the Rhetorica ad Alez- 
andrum to Isocrates, the latter to Aristotle. ‘The author com- 
pares readings of these two MSS with those of the eleven MSS 
used by Hammer, and concludes that without bringing in much 
that is new they help to fix the text of the preface in certain 
points and supply useful information as to why the Rhetoric, 
the work of Anaximenes, was assigned to different authors. 


Pp. 65-73. J. Marouzeau, Sur la “qualité” des mots. The 
author maintains that in the study of synonyms one should con- 
sider not only the sense, but the value, color, quality and sphere 
of the words. He illustrates his view by two examples. I: 
homines—mortales. Primarily, mortales distinguishes men 
from gods, as in the epitaph of Naevius, Immortales mortalis 
si foret fas flere; secondly, from the rest of nature, as in Sal- 
lust, Jug. 20. 3, multos mortales cum pecore atque alia praeda 
capit; thirdly, it denotes the totality of mankind, as in Cicero, 
De Fin. III 3. 6, omnes mortales, qui ubique sunt. ‘There is 
the further distinction that mortales as contrasted with homines 
is oratorical, poetic, emphatic, and it prefers a qualifying ex- 
pression denoting misery, infirmity, suffering. II: filius, liberi 
—natus, nati. JLberi designates the children collectively as 
compared with the parents. /Ftlius has an official and juridical 
significance indicating descent. Natus, in the majority of 
cases, seems to have the value of a term of endearment, assum- 
ing later an archaic and poetic tinge because of its long use in 
dactylic verse as a more emotional doublet of filius. 


Pp. 74-83. Louis Havet, Notes critiques sur Eschyle. In 
Pers. 960, for Sovowxdvys read overs, which M. Havet believes 
to have been changed to Sovowxavys, a name found in line 34. 
In Pers. 1004, for iw id read *Idvwv, as in the corresponding line 
1011. In Pers. 1020, for rawe read ravde = rade. In Sept. 116, 
for add’ read fAaos. In Sept. 587, for yAova read ’s det. In 
Sept. 617, read eizev for oidev. In Sept. 964 read Sdxpup’ tro. 
In Sept. 999, read dvorévwy dpynyérar for Svordvev Kaxov avaé. 
Prom. 425-435, a passage which the author believes to have 
belonged originally to another tragedy, is emended. 


Pp. 84-96. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 97-107. A. Diés, L’échelle finale des biens dans le 
Philébe. M. Diés argues at great length in favor of reading 
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at Plato, Philebus 66 pév wy wept pétpov Kal 
peétpiov Kal Kalpiov Kai xpy vomilery Tiva 
jovov for the Vulgate xpy rowira vopilew didiov 
cipnoOa diow. After having independently arrived at his read- 
ing the author found in W the marginal note (on rv): yp. x. 
With the word twa written above 


Pp. 108-140. Louis Havet, Notes critiques sur Eschyle. 
This is an investigation of the particles re and §é from the 
point of view of textual criticism. The author has studied 
every instance of re and 8¢ found in the critical apparatus of 
Mazon’s first volume of Aeschylus (which includes all the plays 
except the Oresteia). M. Havet finds that the alterations 
affecting re and 8€ fall into three classes: 1) indirect errors; 
2) direct errors affecting the grammatical construction; 3) di- 
rect errors not affecting the grammatical construction. In the 
first class the copyist is led astray objectively by the error of 
some one else; in the second class, subjectively by his own mis- 
apprehension; the third class deals with gratuitous errors and 
involves only the faulty omission or addition of the particles in 
question, never the substitution of one for the other. The 
author gives copious examples of each of the three classes and 
then arranges the entire body of examples in the order of their 
occurrence in the Aeschylean text, adding wherever necessary 
a more detailed discussion of individual cases. 


Pp. 141-143. W. Deonna, Aristophane et l’Athéna d’Avenches. 
The author believes that, in the very beautiful bronze statuette 
of Athena found at Avenches in 1916, we have a new example 
of the influence of works of art on ancient literature. As the 
original of this statuette comes from, the school of Phidias, it 
antedates the Knights of Aristophanes and may have inspired 
the Sausage-seller’s dream of Athena coming down from the 
citadel with the owl on her head and pouring ambrosia and gar- 
lic-sauce from a vase (verses 1092-1096). There is an owl on 
the helmet of the statuette, and M. Deonna thinks that the miss- 
ing object held by the left hand, extended as if pouring some- 
thing, was the vase. 


Pp. 144-151. André Boulanger, Lucien et Aelius Aristide. 
Noting that Lucian was a contemporary, perhaps an auditor, 
of Aristides, the author finds many analogies in their writings 
due neither to chance nor common sources. In the Piscator and 
the Fugitivi, the attacks on the philosophers seem to be derived 
from the invective against them in the itp trav terrdpwv of 
Aristides. Possibly Lucian knew this discourse and heard it 
delivered. Certain it is that the plan and the tone of the three 
works are similar. Both authors attack the inconsistency, arro- 
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gance, greed and uselessness of false philosophers. After citing 
illustrative passages in support of the foregoing view, the author 
takes up the question of the relation of Lucian’s De Saltatione 
to Aristides’ two invectives against the theatre. He concludes 
that there is nothing to show that Lucian’s treatise was meant 
as a reply to Aristides. 


Pp. 152-163. A. Ernout, Tempore puncto. The author 
takes issue with the statement of H. Diels that the language of 
Lucretius is not only archaic and popular but in some passages 
downright vulgar and that Lucretius, like Varro, remained a 
real rustic. M. Ernout contends that much of the work of 
Lucretius was inspired by the life of the city, by its tastes, pro- 
gress, refinements and vices. Taking up the expression “ tem- 
pore puncto” (puncto tempore, puncto...in tempore), 
which Diels considers a vulgarism for temporis puncto, the s 
being suppressed before the consonant and the i changed to e, 
M. Ernout maintains that tempore tis not a genitive but an abla- 
tive and that puncto is a participle and not a noun. As regards 
the phrase temporis puncto (temporis in puncto), which is also 
used by Lucretius, M. Ernout thinks that this expression differs 
from the synonymous expression, tempore puncto and variants, 
very much as ante occasum solis differs from ante occasum 


solem. 


P. 163. L. Havet, Cicéron, Brutus 87; 97; 99. Critical notes. 
Pp. 164-176. Bulletin bibliographique. 


CAROL V. B. WIGHT. 


THE JoHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS. 


Hellenen und Barbaren. Aus der Geschichte des Nationalbe- 
wusstsems. By JULIUS JUETHNER, Leipzig, 1923. Pp. viii 
165. 


This subject has long interested classical historians and philo- 
logists, ever since the appearance of Steinhofer’s Dissertatio cri- 
tica de voce BapBapos, Tuebingen, 1732. It has been discussed in 
several recent Programms, most completely by A. Hichhorn, 
BépBapos quid significaverit, Leipzig, 1904, and B. A. Mysta- 
kides, Ai “EAAnv, Tpaxds, ‘Pwpaios, Bufavrivds, etc., Tue- 
bingen, 1920. The more recent work of J. A. K. Thomson, 
Greeks and Barbarians, London, 1921, has, despite its title, a 
very different purpose. 

The author is Professor of Classical Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, and is best known for his writings on 
Greek athletics, notably for his two standard works, Ueber an- 
tike Turngeraethe, 1896, and Philostratos weber Gymnastik, 
1909. The present study lies in the field of cultural history, 
forming Volume VIII of the elaborate series Das Erbe der 
Alten, which is under the general editorship of Otto Immisch. 
The object of the book, which is divided into nine chapters 
and contains 342 critical notes, a short bibliography, and an 
excellent index, is to trace the ideas which correspond with the 
terms “ Hellene” and “ Barbarian” down through the centuries 
from Homer to the twelfth century of our era. Its presentation 
is so compact and comprehensive that it is difficult in a few 
words to give an adequate account of the contents. 

The subject is introduced by a discussion of the derivation 
of the word “barbaros.” Against a Semitic origin recently 
urged by E. Weidner, who connects it with Babyl. barbaru and 
Sumerian bar (Glotia, IV, 1912-13, 303-4), Dr. Juethner fol- 
lows most authorities in finding it good Indo-European, con- 
nected with Skt. barbarah, balbala, Latin, balbus, balbutio, and 
Slav. b/b. (Boisacg, Dict. étym., 114 and 111; Curtius, Griech. 
Etym.,° 290 f.; etc.), and its basic meaning “stammering ” 
“unintelligible in speech.” Survivals of this early meaning 
occur in later Greek literature to describe the inarticulate sounds 
of animals (e. g., in Aristophanes’ Aves, 199; cf. Posidonius in 
Strabo, XIV, C 661), and in magic formulae. Homer uses 
the word only in a compound (of the barbarophonoi Carians, 
Il., 2, 86%). After the Persian wars the term took on its 
secondary meaning of inferiority, and included all peoples be- 
hind the Greeks in culture or liberty. The term “ Hellene,” 
on the other hand, is found in Homer to designate a part of 
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the Greeks (J1., 2, 684), Hesiod first using it in a national sense 
(Erga, 528). The two terms gradually became and remained 
sharply antithetical. 

It was in the fifth century B. C. and largely through the 
influence of Hecataeus, Hippocrates, and especially Herodotus, 
that the Greeks began really to know foreign peoples (Ch. II). 
But it was the Sophists who, starting from the physical sim- 
ilarity in all men, first proclaimed the evangel of human equal- 
ity and freedom by nature, thus giving a rational basis to the 
concept “barbarian.” But their contemporaries, the tragedians 
and Aristophanes, continued to teach the superiority of Greeks 
over barbarians as being based on natural law. Plato (Ch. III), 
despite his philosophic vision, followed the lead of the Sophists 
only haltingly, for he regarded only such foreigners as lived 
among the Greeks as not barbarians. His national spirit, so 
evident in the Hellenic ideal at the base of the Republic, kept 
him from carrying the new idea to its logical consequences. 
And while the Sophists had taught that “free” and “slave” 
were merely the result of custom, Aristotle continued to defend 
the national prejudice that the difference between them was 
natural, and, therefore, that slavery was reasonable. Alexander, 
however, (Ch. IV) with his idea of amalgamating Greeks and 
Orientals could not follow his great teacher’s advice to be a 
friendly leader to the ones and a brutal despot to the others. 
The ideal of the Sophists was first developed (Ch. V), though 
in a narrow Greek way, by Isocrates and the Atticists, who 
taught that “ Hellene” was no longer a connotation of descent, 
but of culture. Such an idea was far from cosmopolitanism, 
for it merely contrasted Greek with the Attic Greek, and thus, 
instead of extending the term “ Hellene” to include barbarians 
with Greek culture as Plato did, the Atticists narrowed it to 
fewer Greeks than before, 1. ¢., to those only who had Attic 
culture. At the same time they extended the idea of “ barbar- 
ian” to include Greeks without that culture. 

A truer cosmopolitanism began with the idealism of foreign- 
ers which resulted from Alexander’s attempt to Hellenize Asia 
(Ch. VI). While the political ideal of Plato and Aristotle 
was grounded in the old Greek Polis, the followers of the So- 
phists—Cyrenaics, Sceptics, Cynics—proclaimed a World State. 
Thus the Cynic Diogenes called himself the “ first cosmopol- 
itan.” The Stoics promulgated the idea, even though their State 
was still the Greek world (oikowmene), which since Alexander’s 
day reached only as far as the Greek language. So while trying 
to do away with the distinction between “ Hellenes ” and “ Bar- 
barians,” the Stoics really failed, for they selected only such 
barbarians as enjoyed Greek culture and customs. But their 
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cosmopolitanism was no longer restricted to cultured Greeks, 
but extended to all men cultivated in the Greek fashion. 

In Chapter VII the author traces the status of the Romans 
in the old formula “ Hellenes” and “ Barbarians.” He finds 
that the word “barbarian” had about the same development 
in Rome that it had in Greece, being long applied (e. g., by 
Plautus) to the Romans themselves. The Greeks began to dif- 
ferentiate the Romans from barbarians only after the Helleniza- 
tion of Italy. But still in Dio Cassius’ time Greek writers 
used a threefold division into Greeks, Romans, and barbarians, 
which continued largely till the Byzantine period, when finally 
the “ barbarians” were only the peoples on the fringes of the 
Graeco-Roman world; Gauls, Germans, ete. At first the Christ- 
ians were “ barbarians ” to both Greeks and Romans (Ch. VIII), 
just as non-Jews were heathen to the Jews. By the time of the 
Fourth Gospel, however, there were Jews, Christians, and hea- 
then—the latter including Greeks and Romans. Still the old 
concepts “ Hellene ” and “Barbarian ” kept up, the former, how- 
ever, gradually designating pagans. Thus, while before Alex- 
ander’s time “ Hellene” and “ Barbarian” connoted a national 
cleavage, and under his successors a cultural one, under Christ- 
ianity there were only Christians and pagans. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is the last, “ The 
Byzantine Age,” in which Dr. Juethner discusses the later his- 
tory of the concepts “ Hellene” and “ Barbarian” along with 
such other terms as Helladikoi, Italikoi, Graikoi, Latinoi, and 
especially the complete change wrought in the meaning of “ Ro- 
mans” to signify Greeks. From Justinian’s day the Empire 
rapidly became Greek, all traces of the earlier Latin hegemony 
disappearing by the ninth century. But the names “ Roman ” 
and “ Romans” continued to mean the Eastern Empire and its 
peoples. So “Roman,” originally a political term limited to 
the Latin West and its peoples, and under the Emperors in- 
cluding both East and West, in the Byzantine period became 
an ethnic term to include the peoples of the Hast. Since these 
were predominantly Greek the name—in its Com form “ Rhom- 
aici,” came to mean Hellenes. 

On page 108 the author reminds us that our custom of speak- 
ing of “ Byzantines ” and a “Byzantine Empire” is a misnomer, 
as it does not rest on old linguistic usage, according to which 
the Byzantines were always the inhabitants of the capital, the 
Empire being known as Rhomaic and its peoples Rhomaioi. 
Survivals of these names still exist in the East, not only in 
the well-known designation of the modern Greek dialect as 
“Rhomaic,” but, in the form Rim, the name of old Rome 
lives on in Turkish and Arabic. Thus the Turks still call the 
Greeks by this name, and the Arabs of Palestine and Syria 
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call the adherents of the Orthodox Church by it without any 
reference to nationality, just as they call Roman Catholics 
“Latin.” As the Turks were the inheritors of the political 
power of the Eastern Empire, the old name in a political sense 
descended to them. Thus the Seljuk Empire at its foundation 
at Konia in the eleventh century was called “ Rim,” and the 
name Rumeli (Rumelia) still appears in European Turkey, 
and the Sultan is still Rim-Padischahi—* Roman Emperor,” 
to his Asiatic subjects, and the Turks of Europe are ae 
leti—“ Roman people” (see Mystakides, p. 24). 

On p. 109 Dr. Juethner gives as one of the last saan 
of the use of the word “ Hellene ” a quotation from the treatise 
De adm. imp. of the tenth-century Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus to the effect that the Mainotes of Laconia, who, 
the Emperor says, were descended from Greeks and not slaves, 
were called “ Hellenes” because of their pagan practices, first 
becoming baptized in the reign of Basil I (876-886). But 
this passage has a far greater historical interest than this, for 
it is the last example chronologically of a Greek community 
becoming converted to Christianity. 

A slight error appears on p, 69 (and note 168), where it is 
stated that the Olympic chariot victory of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero—the later Emperor Tiberius—was won “ probably in 1 
A. D.” It is almost certain that it fell in 4 B. C., a date 
largely deduced from the inscription on the recovered base of 
the Emperor’s monument at Olympia (see Dittenberger and 
Purgold, Die Inschriften von Olympia, 1896, Nos. 220-221; 
and H. Foerster, Die Sieger in den olympischen Spielen, 1891- 
2, No. 601). 

In conclusion it may be said without exaggeration that Pro- 
fessor Juethner has laid every student of ancient life and cul- 
ture under deep obligation by this excellent and authoritative 
study of the long history of the concepts “ Hellene” and “ Bar- 


barian.” 
WALTER WoopBURN HYDE. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hermann Dessau, Geschichte der Rémischen Kaiserzeit (Erster 
Band, bis zum ersten Thronwechsel). Weidmann, 1924. 
585 pp. 18 marks. 


At last a Roman History of the Empire is in prospect, and 
that too by the foremost authority on Roman inscriptions. If 


the proportions of the present volume are adhered to, we shall 
have four or five wellpacked volumes at least; macte virtute ! 
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The reign of Augustus, of course, does not lend itself to narra- 
tive composition, for the first emperor had to devote his tedious 
fifty years to organizing, reforming, and devising machinery of 
administration. ‘This volume, therefore, true to the spirit of 
the reign, is not a history in the usual sense of the word. Neg- 
lecting the chronological order, it gives a series of encyclo- 
paedic chapters on such diverse topics as government, finances, 
army, building operations, religious and social reforms, mili- 
tary campaigns, and the succession. What facility the author 
commands in effective narrative is still to be seen. If in this 
volume the style seems to lack carrying force, if the investiga- 
tor’s fidelity to minutiae and the topical organization of his 
material seems to preclude panoramic views, it is doubtless due 
to the nature of the subject. After all, there are thousands 
who can tell a story, while there is probably no scholar to-day 
who equals Dessau in his command of the more abstruse sources 
of imperial history and in the comprehension of the many im- 
perial institutions, the details of which are revealed chiefly by 
the inscriptions. Without carping, we may perhaps express the 
hope that in future volumes space may be given the author for 
a much fuller citation of his sources, since it is apparent that 
these volumes will be used for decades as reference books. 

Dessau’s sane conservatism finds frequent expression. He has 
little patience with Mommsen’s theories that a vital change in 
governmental practice created a “dyarchy” in 23 B. C., that 
Augustus accorded the senate new judicial powers, and that he 
claimed personal ownership in provincial soil after 27 B. C. 
Dessau also rejects Eduard Meyer’s recent hypothesis of a 
“principate ” modelled upon Pompey’s sole consulship, and his 
thesis that Caesar and Augustus invited divine honors for 
political reasons. In all these matters he gives a persuasive 
and well documented account of his position. However, in this 
last instance one feels that reaction to a previous over-state- 
ment has perhaps betrayed him into under-estimating the im- 
portance of the imperial cult. Occasionally, when he refers to 
republican history, he seems to fall into hasty judgments and. 
lapses of memory, as when he admits a republican issue of gold 
coins only during the Second Punic War (p. 203), when he 
writes that soldiers had never been used for non-military labor 
before Augustus (p. 161), and when he insists (p. 153) that 
Gaius Gracchus by policy exploited the provincials. 

Dessau’s profound scholarship ranges far, but he has never- 
theless limited himself rather rigorously. One who can so con- 
clusively arrange the skeleton of facts might well be asked to 
venture a formal reconstruction of the whole anatomy, but 
Dessau is very chary of large conclusions. There is no attempt 
at portraying the Augustan government in action, there is no 
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picture of Augustan society, and there is hardly a hint concern- 
ing economic conditions except in the sphere adjacent to public 
finance. Literature is treated only in discussing the relation 
of authors to Augustus and Maecenas, and the chapter, though 
full, is frigid and inconsequential. Of the artistic and intellec- 
tual life outside of that, little is given. 

However, present-day historians usually overstrain their 
capacities by trying too much, and Dessau’s last chapter is proof 
that conscientious reserve was prudent. In his chosen field he 
has given so much more than any other historian that criticism 
of the limits of scope would be ungracious. He has produced 
a standard reference book that every student of Augustan poli- 
tics, economics, society and literature should have at his elbow. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Galeri De sanitate tuenda, De alimentorum facultatibus, De 
bonis malisque sucis, De victu attenuante, De ptisana. 
Ediderunt Konrapus Koon, Grorcius HELMREICH, CARo- 
LUS KaLBFLEISCH, HartticH. Lipsiae et Berolini 
in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MCMXXIII. Pp. lxiii + 552. 
$8.24. 


This is volume V, fascicle 4, 2 of the Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum. It is a reassuring circumstance that, despite the 
difficulties of the times, the publication of the Corpus still pro- 
ceeds, though retarded. It is announced that the second part 
of Paulus Aegineta is in the press and soon to appear: as con- 
ditions improve it is to be hoped that the publication of the 
whole will proceed at an accelerated rate. 

The contents of this volume are so varied that a detailed 
criticism is impossible. In order to appraise the worth of a 
critical edition, it is necessary to use it continuously for a, con- 
siderable time; for, aside from the degree of completeness with 
which the editor presents the Ms. tradition, the value of his 
work consists in his good judgment, which approves, or fails 
to approve, itself only as the reader finds one difficult passage 
after another wisely or unwisely treated. On this score the 
competence of Helmreich and Kalbfleisch has long been estab- 
lished. In the work of Koch and Hartlich I found points to 
question; but I prefer to defer judgment on them until I have 
given the matters maturer consideration. 

To many the most interesting part of the volume will be the 
collection of prefaces. Every one who has occupied himself with 
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Galen knows how unsatisfactory Kuehn’s edition is, and will 
want to know whether the new Corpus will prove to be a great 
improvement on our previously available texts. The answer 
must be unhesitatingly in the affirmative: one may now proceed 
with considerable confidence in dealing with Galen, so far as 
his works have been reédited. But finality, even in the collation 
of mss. and versions, has not yet been attained. It is disquiet- 
ing to find that publications, on which Diels had to depend in 
his survey of the Mss., prove to be at fault in more than one 
instance; and it is fairly certain that even important Mss. exist 
which have been neither listed nor collated. When the Corpus 
was undertaken, a beginning was made with the later medict 
in the hope that the study of the tradition would yield valuable 
results for the text of Hippocrates, whose works were to be 
reédited last. As the several treatises of Galen have appeared, 
I have examined them attentively with especial reference to this 
matter; but hitherto I have noted nothing to justify hopes in 
that direction. 

The typography and proof-reading of this volume, like its 
predecessors, is excellent. The number of palpable errors in 
the text is very small; but if my test of the indices yielded a 
fair average the false references in them must be numerous. 
This is to be regretted, because the index verborum is far from 


complete ; if it is inaccurate also, its value is greatly diminished. 
The enterprise of the Corpus, undertaken and bravely continued 
by the associated academies, is one of the most important now 
in progress, and deserves the interest and support of all students 


of classical antiquity. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Master Walter Map’s Book De Nugis Curialium (Courtiers’ 
Trifles). Englished by FrepErick TUPPER and MARBURY 
B. Oate. London: Chatto & Windus, 1924. xxx + 363 pp. 
25 sh. 


Professors TUPPER and OGLE, of the University of Vermont, 
offer here an English key to that mediaeval Latin storehouse 
of curious facts and fancies which bears the name of ‘ Master 
Walter Map’s Book De Nugis Curialium,’ It is a very read- 
able and, apparently, a pretty faithful rendering, though, as 
no one knows better than the translators, “the unriddling of 
Map is a fascinating but fearsome adventure.” ‘They add an 
excellent introduction, and some useful literary and _ histori- 
cal notes. 
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A few additional notes may be suggested (with references 
added to the Latin text as edited by M. R. James, Oxford, 
1914) : 

P. 15, 1. 21 (J. 18, 5). Cp. Juv. vii. 33, sed vatem egre- 
gium ... anxietate carens animus facit; Juv. vii. 66, magnae 
mentis opus nec de lodice paranda attonitae, etc. 

P. 42, 9 (J. 33, 29). For the ‘baculus in aqua fractus,’ as 
a type of things which are not as they seem, cp. Cic. Acad. Pr. 
II 25, 79 (with J. S. Reid’s note) ; Lucr. iv. 438, etc. 

P. 100, 10 (J. 80, 1). “ Pan is interpreted all,” etc. Cp. 
Serv. on Verg. Bucol. ii. 31. 

P. 130, 24 (J. 104, 15). Cp. Juv. vii. 59, neque enim cantare 
sub antro Pierio . . . potest . . . maesta paupertas. 

P. 150, 38 (J. 119, 17). Cp. Ovid, Pont. ii. 3, 53, et bene 
uti pugnes, bene pugnans efiicit hostis. 

P. 175, 29 (J. 137, 13). Cp. Ovid, Her. v. 129, a iuvene et 
cupido credatur reddita virgo? 

P. 191, 27 (J. 152, 3). Cp. Chaucer, Merch. T. 309, “ But 
I woot best where wryngeth me my sho.” Add a reference to 
Plutarch, Coniug. Praec. 22, and Aemil. Paul. 5. The name 
Sulpicius is not given by St. Jerome. 

P. 229, 6 (J. 182, 22). A variant on the story of Sertorius, 
Valer. Max. vii. 4, 6. 

P. 306, 20 (J. 244, 5). Cp. Ovid, Met. xiii. 1, Consedere 


duces. 
W. P. Mustarp. 
THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Sénéque, Dialogues. Tome IT: De la vie heureuse, De la briéveté 
de la vie. Texte établi et traduit par A. Bourcrry. 169 
pp. 9 fr. Tome III: Consolations. Texte établi et traduit 
par Ren& Wattz. 258 pp. 14 fr. Paris: Société d’édition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1923. 


The new French series of Greek and Latin Classics (“ Col- 
lection des Universités de France”) grows apace. In the De 
Vita Beata, iii. 4, Professor BourcERyY prints, nam uoluptatibus 
et [pro] illiciis, quae parua ac fragilia sunt et ipsis fragrantiis 
noxia; at xx. 3, Ego mortem eodem uultu quo cum audiam 
uidebo (“ Moi, je ferai la méme figure devant la mort, que j’en 
entende parler ou que je la voie”). In xviii. 3, iste is appar- 
ently a misprint for istis. In the De Brevitate Vitae, xiv. 5, 
he reads, licet dicant (“quoi qu’on dise”), xv. 3, bonis uero 
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ad suum arbitrium nasci licet. In the Ad Marciam, uincet 
(x. 6) is a misprint for uinciet; querentur (xxii. 7) should be 


queruntur. 
W. P. Mustarp. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Francisci Petrarchae Epistolae Selectae. Edidit A. F. JoHn- 
son. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1923. x-—+ 276 pp. 
8 sh. 6. 


This is one of the most interesting Latin books of the year. 
The selection has been made with the intention of giving an 
account of Petrarch’s life in his own words, and of introducing 
descriptions of historical events of which he was a spectator. 
The notes are mainly biographical and historical. Many of the 
classical allusions and quotations are explained but not all. 
Some additional notes may be suggested: 


P. 14,11. Cp. Cic. Am. Iv, 15, voluntatum studiorum sen- 
tentiarum summa consensio. 

P. 14,17. Vulg. 1 Cor. 13, 7, omnia suffert (caritas). 

P. 14, 24. Cp. Catull. 22, 1, quem probe nosti. 

P. 34, 45. Virg. Geor. iv. 563, dulcis . . . Parthenope. 

P. 3%, 5. Cic. Detot. Iv. 11, de salute populi Romani ex- 
timescebat, in qua etiam suam esse inclusam videbat. 

P. 59, 43. Cp. Juvenal, x. 49-50, crassoque sub aére nasci, etc. 

P. 60, 17. Valer. Max. viii. 7, Ext. 6, “non essem,” inquit, 
salvus, nisi istae perissent.” 

P. 65, 20. Cp. Publil. Syr., Comes facundus in via pro 
vehiculo est. 

P. 80, 31. Juvenal, iii. 164, haud facile emergunt quorum 
virtutibus obstat res angusta domi. 

P. 90, 11. Virg. Aen. 1, 205, sedes ubi fata quietas os- 
tendunt. 

P. 91, 36. Virg. Aen. xi. 550, omnia secum versanti. 

P. 99, 15. Virg. Eel. viii. 42, ut me malus abstulit error. 

P. 100, 54. Vulg. Psal. 33, 17, fallax equus ad salutem. 

P. 107, 4. Cp. Livy, xxx. 38, 10, aquarum insolita magni- 
tudo in religionem versa. 

P. 117, 5. Cic. Att. vii. 6, 1, plane deest quod ad te scribam; 
also, vii. 5, 4; v. 5, 1. 

P. 136, 1. Virg. Eel. viii. 11, A te principium, tibi desinet. 

P. 142, 37. Cic. T. D. i. 48, 114, non nasci homini longe 
optimum esse, proximum autem quam primum mori. 
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P. 165, 190. Vulg. Zach. ix. 10, et loquetur pacem gentibus, 
et potestas eius a mari usque ad mare. 

P. 192, 76. Oic. Am. iii. 10, mihi accidit, si quid accidit; 
suis autem incommodis graviter angi non amicum sed se ipsum 


amantis est. 
W. P. MustTarD. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Lietuviu kalbos Zodynas. Sudaré K. Buaa. Kaunas [Kovno] 
1924 [et seq.], iSleido Svietimo Ministerija (Valstybés 
Spaustuvé). 


One of the early projects of the youthful republic of Lithu- 
ania was the making of a comprehensive dictionary of its ancient 
but living language. This task was assigned to the Ministry 
of Education and the editorship of Professor Kasimir Biga, of 
the University of Kovno, with his associates and assistants. 
Biga is the leading authority in the study of his native tongue, 
and at the same time he is a scholar of wide experience in the 
Indo-European field. The appearance of the first fascicle of the 
new dictionary not only lays the foundation of a great monu- 
ment to Lithuanian nationalism and Lithuanian scholarship, 
but 7 is also an event of prime importance to the philological 
world. 

It would, of course, be premature to attempt a review of 
the dictionary, but the beginning establishes the standard, and 
it is full of promise. The present installment consists of lxiv 
plus 80 double-columned imperial 8vo pages. A proportional 
comparison with other dictionaries of Lithuanian indicates about 
5000 pages for the completed work, which will be issued in 
volumes of 700 or 800 pages each. Where the corresponding 
pages of Kurschat contain about 300 title+words, the first fas- 
cicle of Biga contains about 2000, and not even the incom- 
plete JuSkevié approaches the Biga in the amount of informa- 
tion given under the various words. 

The book is written and edited in the Lithuanian language, 
but a definition is usually taken over in the language in which 
it is found, Lithuanian, Russian, Polish, or German. The work 
is splendidly documented as to sources, and abundantly pro- 
vided with illustrative quotations, chronological word-histories, 
and dialectic distinctions. Etymologies are given eclectic, and 
somewhat didactic, treatment, but the compression is no greater 
than is usual in the general dictionaries of other languages. 
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The table of abbreviations contains the most extensive Lithua- 
nian bibliography that has yet been published. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by an elaborate chapter on accent, and by an account 
of the Baltic peoples and their languages. 


Harotp H. BENDER. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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